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The Only Magazine in America Devoted to Sim- 
plicity, Economy, and Appropriateness in Home 
Decoration and Furnishing 
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Supply Problem 


If you have a water problem to solve, hydraulic engineers. It 
then you should write for our catalog. It and storage faciliti 
will help you solve that problem to your vidual needs of each | 
entire satisfaction, as well as economically If you install a Key S your 
and permanently. plant will first be des 
No matter whether your requirements exact conditions 
are moderate or extensive; whether you department. ‘The 
have but one building or a hundred by a guarantee of sati 
buildings, this catalog will help you out Any Kewanee S 
of your difficulties. which does not d 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


If you live in the city and the pressure for it, may be ret 
is not strong enough, or the water is and its purchase | 


impure, or the water rental is exorbitant, With the Kewanee S 
you will get some valuable suggestions no attic and elevated 
from our catalog. cause attic and elevat 


If you want “information on the water disposed of. Old fa 
supply subject as it relates to country and discarded and mo 
suburban homes, public institutions, ho- ples are utilized. 
tels, neighborhood water works, small towns The Kewanee Syst 
and cities, then you should get this catalog. iment. There are 

The Kewanee System combines over of our water sup} 
ten years practical experience in the operation. Perha; 
water supply line, together with the tech- vour immediate | 
nical knowledge of trained experts and  alog tells. 

If you are in the market for a water supply 


system of any description and for any purpose, 
write to us. Tell us what you want supplied with 





water and we will send you our complete gen- 
eral catalog by return mail. Ask for Catalog =... - i 
No. 6. = <a 
i, eae WO 
Kewanee Water Supply Co. = b eS 
Kewanee, III. 2 MEL 
32 Broadway, New York 820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 

















_.PAINTS THAT LAST 


ARE 


OXIDE of ZINC PAINTS 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


We do not grind zine in oil. A list of manufacturers of zine 
paints sent on application. 
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If An Advertise- 
ment Convinces 


You, Stay 


Convinced 











When you read in this 
magazine the advertise- 
ment of a manufacturer 
who has paid for the space 
used, to convince you that 
it is to your interest to 
buy his goods, and you go 
to a dealer where such 
articlesare usually handled 
for sale, do not let the 
dealer or one of his clerks 
sell you something else 
which he claims is “just 
as good.” If an advertise- 
ment convinced you, it 
was because of the ele- 
ment of truth which it 
contained. We accept 
only such advertisements 
as we believe truthfully 
describe the goods for sale. 








Insist on Getting 
What You 


Ask For 
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The most important influence 
on the health of the entire 
family is the sanitary equipment of 


Standard’ Porcelain Enameled Ware 
in the bathroom, bedroom, kitchen and laundry 


Our Book, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you 
how to plan and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates 
many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, to- 
gether with hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the 
most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 
subject. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of 
your plumber and architect (if selected), 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Wear bears our 
“Standard ‘‘GREEN and GOLD” guarantee label and 
has our trade-mark “Standard cast on the outside. Unless the 
label and trade-mark are on the fixture itis not “Standard” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more 
intheend. The word “Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled 
brass fittings ; specify them and see that you get the genuine trim- 
mings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Ti) fo. Co., Dept. S, Pittsburgh, Pa., US.A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E, C. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street 


New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHAN 


ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 








SPENCER & POWERS 
Architects, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 
Rosert C, SPENCER, JR. 








TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
| Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
| and Bad Tin.” 








Horace S. Powers | DECORA ORS 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Correspon- 
dence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





PROPERTY OWNERS 


T? those contemplating the subdivision of peepee, 
the development of public or residential parks, or 
the aesthetic arrangement of land, we offer our serv- 
ices and invite correspondence. 


VINAL & NEGUS 
Landscape & Garden Architects, 
Copley Square Boston, Massachusetts 








Make Your Home Grounds Beautiful 


We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruits and Herbaceous Plants. IMltustrated and de- 
scriptive price list free on application. 
PETERSON NURSERY, 108 La Salle St. 
Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. Tel. Main 3613 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 





THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


STEINWAY HALL. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NYDEN & THUNANDER 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
Imported Wall Papers and Hangings 


76-84 East 43rd Street CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE OAKLAND 699 














W. S. ABBOT, Decorator 
421 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 
Painting, Tinting, Imported Wall Papers. 
Sketches and Estimates furnished. Refinishing 
Old Hardwood Floors a Specialty. 














ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 





DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


METAL TILES 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 

SOFT WATER throughout the house with the 
“Improved Eureka Water Lift." THE 
BISHOP & BABCOCK CO., I92 and 194 
E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING TIN 
“TARGET AND ARROW OLD STYLE” 
Roofing Tin, the old, original brand. Costs a 
little more than its imitations, but is superior 
to any other roofing material. N.& G. Taylor 
Co., Philadelphia, will send a “Guide to Good 
Roofs” on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write 
for booklet. 























EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple wok as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs Furnished 


‘“WILLOWCRAFT”’ 


Willow and Rush 
Furniture 

is Dainty, Comfort- 
able and Sanitary. 
Easily cleaned and 
always in good 
taste. Send 25x 
for our handsomely 
illustrated booklet 
which describes 
scores of useful 
pieces of furniture made by us. 


The Willowcraft Shops 


Box-B, North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Telephone North-2936 
N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 


Colonial and Antique Furniture 
Upholstering and Cabinet Work 


407-409 North Clark Street CHICAGO 














MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S } Regul 
DELINEATOR = 
WORLD’S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 








SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.00 








DON’T WAIT:—The offeris good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 














RISSELL 


The Corn Broom 


Few women in this age believe that fhe broom 
is better than the Bissell sweeper, but there are 
many who think it is more economical. 

Just figure it out for yourself. A Bissell will 
last longer than fifty corn brooms that cost not 
less than $15.00 to $20.00, whereas the best 
sissell can be bought at from $2.50 to $5.00. 

Beyond the great economy in direct cost of the 

ll, just consider how it saves time labor, and 
health, does the work in one-quarter of the time, 
with 95°; less effort than the corn broom re- 

res, makes no noise, raises no dust, and an 


nvalid can use it. Ask your physician what he 
1inks of the sweeper from a sanitary point of 
Don’t sacrifice so much comfort and con- 

-e when it can be obtained so cheaply. 

amé = Sold by all first- 
rks class dealers, 





Grand Rapids 
Michigan 
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CORRESPONDENCE] 











The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to Tue House Beavutirur., But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Re- 
plies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. - 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 








COLOR SCHEMES 


Plans for my home to be built here now being 
ready, I wish advice on several points. I have 
enclosed rough sketch of a portion of the lower floor. 
The lot is large and all rooms well-lighted; an espe- 
cially fine view from dining-room. Hall and living- 
room to have beamed ceilings, ten feet high. What 
color do you advise me to stain walls of these rooms, 
and shall I have hall and living-room alike? There 
is an arch between these, sliding-doors between liv- 
ing-room and dining-room. I have French Wilton 
rug for hall, with dull reds and tans. I shall get new 
carpet for living-room of French Wilton. Shall I 
buv one large rug, or two smaller ones? I must use 
my old furniture, at least for the present. It is old 
style, with divans, such as was used fourteen years 
ago. But it is of solid oak, of good plain design, 
rather massive and dignified in effect. This must 
be re-covered. Will you advise me as to materials 
and colors to use — something that will give good 
satisfaction subjected to light and wear. If my 
upholstery is very — would it be better and 
cheaper to dispose of this and substitute new? If 
so, what would I need to buy? 
living-room — what shall I get? What stain shall 
I use on beams for ceiling? Furniture is about a 
Flemish oak E. M. O. 


I want a couch in 


‘On the basis of the carpet sample enclosed in your 
first letter we would suggest olive-green fdr the walls 
and plain olive taffeta (decorator’s taffeta) for the 
upholstery. On the basis of your second letter, in 
which no reference is made to the carpet, we would 
advise the following color scheme: Hall and living- 
room alike, the walls to be the deep tan of the hall 
rug, curtains of madras of tan and deep red; deep 
red portieres. Rugs for living-room better be in 
shades similar to those of the hall rugs, with green 
added. 
would be attractive in green and yellow, green pre- 
dominating, curtains to be of yellow silk. 


The dining-room, which is well-lighted, 
Ceilings 
in the hall and living-room to be of pale tan and in 
the dining-room, yellow. 

The furniture you describe is expensive to uphol- 
ster. You could purchase new pieces for what it 
would cost to put the old pieces in order, unless you 
live in a locality where labor is cheap. If you decide 
to retain the furniture, it would be well to repeat 
the general tones of the room, using plain material 
tor the large pieces and brocatelle or tapestry for 
the smaller ones. 

If you buy new furniture we would suggest mis- 
sion designs in stained oak — not massive patterns, 
but those that follow on similar lines. 


A LIBRARY 

My library is being done over and as you gave 
me valuable assistance a year ago, when I was plan- 
ning a dining-room I wish you would now give me 
the benefit of your advice. 

The room in question was built about twenty 
years ago and has very high ceilings — I think about 
thirteen feet. Shall I use a frieze, and what shall 
I do with the ceiling which is papered in an imita- 
tion of stencil work, very ugly indeed. The good 
features of the room are the oak woodwork, which 





Storage Bureau 


Suggestion 
Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well built ) 


DAPTED to Shore and Country 

Houses. Can be furnished un- 
finished or stained to match interior 
decorations. A request will bring a 
package containing 200 distinctive pat- 
terns. Visitors are invited to inspect 
specimen pieces displayed in our ware- 
rooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 





Style No. 2080 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 CANAL STREET 


BOSTON 














are much better than the price would indicate. They are so well 

made, well finished and dependable that our customers are delighted 

We have selected a few dozen letters from the hundreds we have and 

duplicated them in our book called ** Evidence,” 
as — which is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


what others say about 


IF YOU NEED MANTELS 


send 12c for our beautiful 72 page catalogue (12x14 in. 
“Colonial Beautie=,” 


with supplement, 
which illustrates the most beautiful mantels for the 
money in this country, These two books cost us 0c to deliver and are only for 
those interested, Kindly state number of mantels you will require and we 
wiil gladly send catalogues as above 


KING MANTEL Cco., 527-529 West Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn, 


0 Days Free Trial. 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to grove 
its superiority to your satisfaction, right 
in your own home—free of any expense 

or obligation on your part. Just writeus. We 
will send you the Monroe Catalogue. Pick out 
the style you want totry. We will send you the 
Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test it in 
your home for 60days. Ifitis not all we claim, 
if it isn’t satisfactory to you. just notify us and 
return it at our expense. The test won't cost 
you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because 
‘we want you to convince yourself of the superior- 
ity of the Monroe Refrigerator through actual 
use—not because of any statements that we make. 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to 
make an offer like this. We do it because we 
know the Monroe will stand the test. If it couldn't 
stand the test we couldn't afford to send it on 
a 60-Day Free Trial, because every one would 
come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or 
anything like it from any dealer or agent. We 
sell direct to you, and to you we are directly 
responsible. 

Send us your name and address now, 















The Only Refrigerator 


that is FREE of 66 99 
ica ee OH” MONTLOE 
Disease Germs, 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable Porcelain Ware, 
moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no dampness, no corners, cracks or crevices. 
The only refrigerator so made. Adi others have food compartments with the inaccessible corners and 
crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station N Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 
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VEGETABLE 
1 SICILIAN 


Hair 





REVISED FORMULA 
Glycerin, Capsicum, 
ay Rum, Sul Iphur, Tea, 


r, Perfume. The rea- 
son why we use each of 
these ingredients is set 
forth inabooklet wewill 
mail you upon request. 

Ask your druggist for 
“the new kind.’ 
kind that does not 
change the color of the 

ir. 

It is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is a 
regular germ disease. 
Hall’ s Hair Renewer, 
as now made from the 
**revised formula,’’ 
stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs which produce this trouble. It 
also destroys the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp 





to a healthy condition. R.P. Hall & Co., Nashua_N. H- 














Precious Stones 


OF ALL KINDS 
Mounted in Sterling Silver or Solid 14 Kt. Gold as Neck- 
laces, Bracelets, Rings, Pendants, Belt Pins and Buckles, 
Scarf Pins, Brooches, &c., in quaint jewz2lry, antiques or 
made up. 
Stones of all kinds on hand for Arts and Crafts Workers 
Antiques, Curios, Old Silver, China and Glass. 


NO TRASH 
MAURICE BARNETT 


Importer of Curious Things 
26 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














Burlington Sliding Blinds 


require no built-in pockets, no trimmings, no 
inges; are inexpensive and easy to install. 
take up little room. and do not interfere with 
window curtains. Suitable for any window, 
adjustable to admit light from any part of 
window and may be instantly removed. Noth- 
ing to get out of order, rattle or sag. We 
also make gton Venetian Blinds, Screens 
and Screen Doors. Made to order only, of any 
size, Ww and finish. 
Send for cotalogue and estimates 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
400 Lake St., BURLINGTON, VT. 








has turned a fine deep brow 

wood floor, a fairly plain mantel 
The bookcases are built in, and have broad 
shelves and glass doors. They fill the availa 
wall space and are of the type favored about a s 
of years ago. They are well built but are bro 
than the present fancy B. ( 

Your library has so many good points that 
be made a very pleasant 1 You are luck 
have a good fireplace and woodwork of such 
attractive color. Age has d n twenty 
what we try to obtain by s 

There are several ways in h the walls 
be treated. Light brow: ubastine could bi 
to within three feet of the ceiling with a lig 
brown frieze and ceiling, o1 1 could use a tape 
paper in green and deep pomegrar 
ering the entire wall and repeating one of the t 
in the paper over the ceiling, the color to be 
strong in order to lower t! ( g 
walls, use Scotch madras g patter 
harmonious with bro ; 
design in blue, green and |! v1 nd several 
binations of green, yell 
green and brown. We are g 
instead of so much red, red, red. Although 
room, when well executed 
needs woodwork of a very 
which is often overlox 

We are familiar with t keases you met! 
They are rather casey " : prot 
to a library. 

Should you use a figu elect pla 
tains of a color harmor 
nishings. 

You do not mention t} but we imag 
that it is of oak in tone lik lwork If 
buy new for this room se! 
designs and have it stain 








THE 
GORTON SYSTEM 
OF HEATING 


ITH the Gorton System the heat 

can be controlled in 
radiator and the radiator heated as de 
sired, from one or two loops up to its 
fullest capacity. Thus, each 
heated to exactly the temps 
sired, to suit the occupant, iciaiiein of 
the changes in the weather. This means 
a great saving in coal. 

The Gorton System costs less to in 
stall complete than the ordinary Hot 
Water System, and it can be 
any steam fitter. 

We shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
give further information on ay é 


GORTON & LIDGE RW 00D CO. 


96 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


each individual 


room is 


ature de 


put in by 
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is the name you 
want to remem- 
ber when ordering ‘ 
Sheets, Sheeting or 
Pillow Cases, and be sure ¢ 
FOR that this anchor trade- 
OVER mark is on the goods you 
| receive. 
A HALF | Do not accept unwor- 
CENTURY | thy imitations, but demand 
THE | 


FAVORITE| Dwight Anchor,” 
TRADE) and secure the best sheet- 


ing made. One test will 
prove its worth, and 
repeated tests will 
surely confirm its 
value. 











Send postal for “ SHEETING 
FACTS” Address Dept. No. 25 


[ve Mfg, Go. New York 
Write us About Your New 
Building and We Will Plan 
A _Heating System FREE 


e, based on 34 years of experience, will ai) 











, Our expert knowledge is at your dis- 
We will also-be glad to send you our free Book 
let **Modern Furnace Heating.”’ It tells 
you how to get the best results with 
any furnace and describes in detail the 


HESS Heating System 


Absolutely guaranteed to heat comfortably, in 
the coldest weather, any house, store, church, 
or other building. it you are "going to build 
write us. Wecan give you pointers that will 
save you money. Remember we sell direct from 
the factory saving you the $25 to $100 that 
usually goes into the — rs pocket. Write us 
: day. Hess Warming ‘3 Ventilating 
‘o. 923 Tacoma Bldg., Chic ago 











































have the skill and taste for out- 
sketching, the days for it are at 


Everything 

in colors—oil or water; 

, Canvas, papers, boards; easels, 

las, stools; box outfits; a complete 
f Devoe quality, is at hand. 


So are the tools for it. 


Be sure you have Devoe if you want 
sults. 

Ask your dealer for our goods. 

Get our catalogue: sent free. 


Address Department F. 


Devoe 


6 Randolph Street 
ton & William Sts. 
Grand Avenue 


Chicago 
New York 
Kansas City 
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PORCH FURNITURE 


My porch does not satisfy me, and I wish you 
would tell me what to do with it. I have two large 
wooden chairs painted red, a hickory rocker and 
two light rattan chairs, various porch accessories 
in the way of pillows, etc., but the result is not pleas- 
ing. What shall I buy for a rug? Any sugges- 
tions you give me will be gratefully received. I 
would add that this is a suburban porch. The 
house is painted gray with green blinds. The poreh 
floor is gray and there are two long window boxes 
of nasturtiums. . +o 


Beginning with the rug question, we would sug- 
gest two Belgian grass rugs in green and orange or 
green and red, just as you prefer. If you buy 
orange and green ones, paint your wooden chairs a 
deep orange and your wicker ones green; if red and 
green are the colors, retain the red chairs, painting 
the wicker pieces green. 

Java prints make good porch pillows. These 
may be found in gay patterns in black, orange and 
red. Some of the new cottons have cross-stitch 
decorations, which are particularly effective for out- 
door life. Pillows are now made without ruffles 
and vary in size from 18 x 18 to 22 x 22. 

Hickory furniture is always appropriate and if 





you need new pieces, it would be well to buy two 
high-back hickory chairs. If you need awnings, a 
broad gray and green stripe would go well with the 
exterior trimmings. 





No doubt your architect or contractor uses this well-known 
preparation, but then it's better to be sure about it, and 
instruct him to use it in your new home. The results 
will more than pay you for your pains. And anyway it 
is too risky to let it go as many homes are practically 
ruined from lack of judgment and experience in finishing 
woodwork and floors. 


AN ATTIC STUDY 
My problem is an attic chamber with slanting 
ceiling in‘an'‘old house in the country. The views 
are most attractive and the room receives a good 





Johnson’s Wood Dye—"“For the Artistic Coloring of All Wood,” is now recognized as superior to all coloring 











deal of light. Shall I consider the slant as wall or preparations. It is a dye pure and simple, and the result of our 23 years in the wood- 
ceiling, and how shall I paper the room? I do not finishing business. It penetrates the wood without raising the grain, brings out the natural beauty of the wood and 
wish to use it as a bedroom, but as a sort of study wearer — bo 2 ages preci os Sollows: siti iia . ae ; 
. ie . a ‘o. 131, yeat ck; No, 123, Dark Oak; Yo. 129, Dark Mahogany ; io. 128, Light Meho; ; 
and quiet room away from the rest of the household. No.172, Flemish Oak; No. 121, Mors Green; No. 140, Manilla Oak; ” No. 185, Mission Usk; 
I like warm colors, but do not wish the room gaudy. No. 126, Light Oak; No. 178, Brown Flemish Oak; No. 110, Bog Oak; No. 130, Weathered Oak. ° 
Autumn leaf tints are always attractive. —_ Sold by the leading paint dealers. Insist on getting the genuine—don't take a substitute. ? sc 
Also, please tell me what to do witha dark sitting Johnson’s Prepared Wax—“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood, for Floors, Woodworkand @ Jjonnson 
room where the paper grows moldy. H. L. 8. ie Furniture.” It produces that beautiful, artistic, dull wax finish that you .¢ 
yourself can easily keep in perfect condition. It is durable, sanitary, will not catch dirt and dust nor .$ & Son, 
A sunny attic chamber is a pleasant place and show scratches. Old woodwork and furniture is easily refinished in latest styles to harmonize with I expect to use 
7 : I : F new woodwork and decorations with Johnson's Wood Dye; Johnson's Electric Solvo and nS 
we are glad to give you some suggestions. If you Johnson's Prepared Wax. seesesssees sess WOOD 
; 7 > in my home finished 


wish a restful room we would suggest plain walls, b F Off If you are building or refinishing your home and will fill out .¢ 
using eitk aes ¥ =e There is : ~olored pecial ree er the coupon in lower right hand corner, telling the kind of <“ ine. scan eaeneeeennee 
sing 1€f paper or canvas. 1ere 18s an uncolorec wood you expect to use and whether a dark or light fin- .@ shade. Pleasesend me FREE 








burlap which is very effective for a study. Carry ish, we will finish a piece of wood accordingly and send you FREE of all cost. We want ,@_ % “#mple of wood finished ac- 
2 P : : ‘ pe tp: you to see for yourself the kind of finish that Johnson's Wood Dye and Johnson's Pre- yt — Si Se 
this material up the straight part of the wall and pared Wax will produce, so make this liberal offer. Don’t delay—send coupon today , © tractor’s name is 


and get 48 page color book—*"The Proper Treatment.for Floors, Woodwork and Ey 


tint the ceiling a pale yellow. Use green sash cur- Patnitien ” on shell on anuhed boatd. 


tains of a material as coarse as monk’s cloth. Dur- m * nts address is 
ing the brightest part of the day keep these drawn, Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. ? : roe 
as the room will seem very light with its canvas ae 

walls. On the floor use a greenish matting with one 
or two Belgian grass rugs in green, tan and orange. 
These are new and very attractive. If you need por- 
tiéres, use monk’s cloth. With the exception of the ‘ ‘ 
rugs, the furnishings are all plain. usaaenne in The Thousands who have used Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
the autumn shades you like, red-browns, deep yel- ST ee 

lows and orange. Use this for a screen, pillows for 
a big couch and for chair cushions. Should you 
prefer cretonne curtains instead of plain green they 
would fit into the scheme. 

You do not mention furniture. Cast-off pieces 
painted green would be effective, so also would two 
or three willow chairs painted orange. Tone down 
the latter with plain green cushions and use your 
cretonne for cushions for the green chairs if you need 
any. We would not advise tying cushions on every 
chair, but willow and rattan pieces are sometimes 


The Wood-Finishing Authorities. ? teethene Se 




















| have not done so haphazard. They have investigated, 
calculated —and adopted. They have not only got 
beautiful coloring effects, with a depth and richness 
impossible in paint, but at half the cost—so0% cheaper 
than paint. Investigation cost them a _postal-card 
request, which brings samples of stained wood, circu- 
lars, and litho-water color chart of combinations. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


, - The only Stains made of Creosote: “* Wood treated with 
N. C. Mellen, Architect, New York. Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or other decay.” 





























The Car That 
Has Proved liself 


to the manner born with the greatest 
medium-powered cars of America and 
Europe regardless of price— 





le very attractive by cushions. Book shelves 
ted green would be harmonious. 


In the dark, damp parlor use alabastine in a warm 
len brown 


A SOUTH BEDROOM 

‘lease give me suggestions for a large bedroom 
southern light. I should like to use either 
or lavender. I do not care for blue. My fyr- 
No new car ever put on the market, even with the advantage ay Pinca. ey the exception of the bed, 
of a great name behind it, has taken such a prompt and firm hold on experienced, ee eee ain design; really very good for 
ar : : A < uss bedstead. I have several rag rugs, green 
critical motorists. Every day increases its lead. The new Mode! G stands alone cream-colored borders, which I should like ta 
at $2,000 as a value impossible to produce anywhere except in the largest, best f possible. The room is long and gives the im. 
equipped automobile factory in the world—classing with automobiles of twice the price. gocete being narrower than it is. The floor is 
Has the toughness, staying polver, sensitive control, d weed, stained mahogany. I need something 
marvelously smooth running qualities of all Cadillacs. e n t ue way of arug. There are three of the 
Shaft drive; newly designed selective type sliding gear transmission; high speed with no gears in mesh; a t n ‘isa good ~y of floor space and the 
spirited in design as well as action; abundant hill climbing power. Demonstrated by nearest dealer. Brg teh oe ay: pts not large. Thereisalarge 
Catalogues of et, acai allies amelie ten Gilibaaieee y window be Spey: to use as a sewing corner, 

= Work a good dezé ] s . 

Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 (Catalog G AJ Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 (Catalog HAJ a eal in this room. J. R.8 

Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car; $950 (Catalog MAy ~ Medel K—10 h. p. Runabout; $800 (Catalog MAJ 
F. 0. B. Detroit ; Lamps not included. 
Send for Catalogue of car in which you are interested. 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile M/rs. 





Model G—$2,000 


Four-Cylinders—20 Horse Power 
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effective scheme for your room would be lay- 
er and green or lilac and green. We would sug. 
2 flower paper in a semi-conventionalized lilac 
ern on a white ground; a white ceiling and 
e muslin curtains with a deep valance of ere- 
natching the paper. For the brass bed- 

use a cretonne spread and a French bolster 
fur rug would look well, placed near the bed, 











with the three white and green ones, would 
tless be enough. 


Boeutb sas 

Nearly everyone 
knows how hard it 
is to choose af 
mantel-piece; and 
hard to buy intelli- 
gently too. 

To meet both diffi- 
culties we have pub- 
lished a beautiful 


ip the bay as a little sewing-room, with a sew- 
ble and one of those useful devices called a 





ng screen. This is a cretonne screen of two | 
with deep pockets for sewing materials. 


little book, done in 
embossed gold and 
color work, called 
our ‘*Suggest:on 


Book,’’ illustrating } 
the different} 


schemes of interior 
decoration, color 
harmony, proper 
contrasts, ete. Tells 
qos just how to 


nish the interior ff 


of parlors, rooms, 
reception halls, etc., 





No. 105. 22 in. high, 15\4 in. wide, 3 I tensive I 
No. A-105. 34 in. high, 224 in. wide, $5 


pockets are made of cretonne and stitched on 
le of the screen, The cretonne should match 
‘tains, couaterpane, etc. Curtain the bay 
w to match the other windows, leaving long 
ngths of eretonne at the end. If you needa 
one of matting which will shed threads 





in perfect taste. —= 
This **Suggestion Book’”’ 
we send you FREE. Our Cata- 
logue, which is the largest published, 
the heaviest and most superbly illus- 
trated, will be sent for 12c. to cover postage. 
ROYAL MANTELS are sold by mail only. 
Order from catalogue—prices are given in 
Pa figures—shipments direct from factory to 
reside. Result, an Art Mantel at one-third the 
usual cost, and every ROYAL a masterpiece. 


WHITE MANTEL & TILE CO., 501 White Bidg.Knoxville, Tena. 


own a piece of it 
“Outdoors Teco’ 
has come to be a 
real necessity. 
Descriptions of 
a full variety of 
items will be sent at 
once upon request. 
Write today for the 
Teco Portfolio de luxe 
and Special Folder of 
the NEW INDOOR 
TECO PIECES. 
Both sent promptly 
without charge by 





The Gates Potteries, 631 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
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| ¥ COMPLEXION POWDER 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS |) QP ccuiseswitnoutiajuing the skin, fis entirely 
have reached the highest rung on the ladder of excellence. Architects everywhere indorse them “BEST” on ee ent is prepared o 
DURABLE ODORLESS TRANSPARENT retains the delicate perfume until e@=e< 








the last speck is gone. Sold 
everywhere. Insist on 


getting forz0ms 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY, 103-05-07 Broad Street, Boston 


Agents, H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago—W. S. Hueston, New York-—J. D. S. Potts, Philadelphia 
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A Fountain for Birds 
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Republic Building, Chicago. 
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OR collectors, we have rare Oriental Rugs of great age and guaranteed 
authenticity. For owners of country residences, fine modern rugs in large 
sizes up to 40 by 60 feet. And we show them in the most interesting rug 
showrooms of the country, in a strong, steady north light, that reveals 

imperfections and perfections without prejudice. 

We also knot rugs to order in the Orient, using Persian wool and Persian 
vegetable dyes exclusively. To responsible persons we will se w for examination 
samples showing wool, weave and dye, and colored sketches, when the dimensions 
and decorative scheme of the room are furnished us. 

We invite visitors and correspondence on any subject relating to Oriental Rugs. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


890 Broadway New York 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
GARAGE PROBLEM. 


should not house your automobile in the 
stable ; as ammonia is volatile, the fumes destroy 





paint and varnish, and the odor remains in the 

cushions and robes. We can furnish you a garage 

large or small—at almost any price within 

Se reas weather-proof—attractive, and that con- 

ee Se, forms to the color-scheme and architecture of your 
pat ke g ther buildings. 


PORTABLE 
is correct in style, solid in construction, erected by any help of ordinary 
intelligence and quickly taken down and transported to any place you 
may care to go. Your car is always safe from wind and weather and 
unscrupulous use. An investigation of this proposition will prove very 
interesting and profitable. 
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PERGOLA IN THE GARDEN OF J. B. HOOKER, ESQ., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(See Page 16) 
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“MOONSHINE” 


A SUMMER COTTAGE IN THE CATSKILLS 


MERICANS of independent fortunes 
are coming to spend less and less 
time in their city houses and more in 
their elaborate country residences. 

But there is, and always must be, a very large 
class of professional men and women whose 
duties keep them pretty closely tied to office 
and street. Their holidays are brief; and if 
they can have their families in the country 
for two or three months in the hot weather, 
somewhere within three or four hours of their 
place of business, within easy reach for week- 
end visits, it is the utmost of country life they 
can manage to secure. 

This necessity and a growing distaste for 
the distraction and noise of hotel life, gave 
rise to the establishing of cottage communi- 
ties,—associations of persons of similar tastes 
and means who by combination could secure 
the luxury of a healthful, free out-door exist- 
ence, with the least tax on their energies and 
resources, achieving indeed much of the vir- 
tue of the simple life denied to the over-rich. 
The briefness of the season in these summer 
settlements has largely determined the char- 
acter of their architecture, and enabled 
the cottages to do with the simplest con- 
struction of wood without interior plastering 
or any masonry save for chimneys. 

In the Catskills several of these parks or 
clubs have been in successful operation now 
for a dozen years or more. Elka Park, 
Onteora Park, Twilight Park, the Ninnesook 
Club, each with a distinct character of its 
own, offer many points of suggestion for the 
solution of the summer home problem. And 
while the cottages differ widely in size and 
elaboration, varying in cost from six or eight 
hundred dollars to four or five thousand, 
many of them may be taken as fairly success- 
ful examples ot the making ot a forest summer 
home. 

Twilight Park is situated on the slope of 
High Peak, at a couple of thousand feet 





Entrance to ‘‘ Moonshine”’ 





By BLISS CARMAN 


elevation, at the edge of an almost unbrok« 
tract of wilderness land, just at the head o 
the Kaaterskill Clave, one of the canons w! 
lead down from the mountains into the p 
of the Hudson. The great forest sweeps uJ 
behind it over High Peak and Round To) 
and out before it over all the sides and hollo 
of the Clave to the farm lands of the | 
four or five miles a\ 





from the nearest railway station, it has 
the wildness and beauty of a much great 
isolation,—an accessible solitude 

One of the most interesting of the Twil 
cottages is ‘‘ Moonshine,” the property of D 
Morris Lee King. In common with the be 


of its fellows, it has the most 
appearance from the road beside which 
stands. As one approaches t 
trees, it seems almost buried in leafage. It 
{ rance ot 1 
merest wayside cabin of the hills, over arche 
by protecting branches 
ever, one is at once surprised by a welco! 
and welcoming sense of spacious amplitud 
a gracious realization that 
place large enough for comfort 

‘A house of beauty clean and strong 


inpretentic 


On entering, hi 


here at least 


Where soul may put off care 

The principal feature ‘Moonshine 
the living-room into which we are ushe1 
almost directly from the road, down a flaggs 
path, bordered with fern. Its airy height 


cool color break upon the senses with 
silent relief which a forest or a great minsté 
afford to the wayworn traveler. Actual me 
surements would report that 
twenty-four by thirty-six feet; the 
twelve feet, and the peak of the clear-stor 


twenty-six feet from the sills. The frame 
of dressed spruce, the uprights three by eight 
inches, the rafters somewhat lighter; the 


The Living-R 


ve feet from the floor is sealed with hard 


above that the entire framework jg 
posed to view, the timbers being left their 
tural color, without either varnish or gil. 
e upper walls and roof show, behind the 
nework, only the rough sawn surfaces of 
e outer boarding, over which the clapboard- 
x is laid. These boards were all stained a 
rk forest green on their inner sides before 
r put on, and the contrast beween their 
dim color and the burnished gold of the 
shed spruce, which grows more beautify] 
age, is most delightfully satisfying. The 
like the surbase, is of hard pine un- 
1 unoiled. It can thus be kept 
zhly clean by an old-fashioned serub- 
r once a week, and retains a primitive 
hness befitting a forest cabin and quite 
reign-to polished and oiled surfaces. For 
' the delight of a house in the woods is 
it should be as different as possible from 
town houses and should offer us the re- 
hment of change; its whole atmosphere 
ld breathe as far as possible another life 
1 that of cities, quite as comfortable, but 
re simple, reposeful and unextravagant. 
\ salient object in the room is the large 
mney, built of rough brick and stained a 
rk sooty green, just off of black, with simple 
rge-like lines and a generous massiveness 
ch speaks of use. For in these mountains 
ere are many days of damp and evenings of 
ll air, when an abundant log fire is an al- 
necessary luxury. A number of casts 
the antique find a very good background 
the dark green panels, between the yellow 
lding which almost exactly match the 
ne of the tinted plaster. The greatest dis- 
tion of decoration, however, probably 
nes from a liberal use of black and gold. 
ebonized piano, teak and lacquer tables, 
lack. and cold divan cover with black 
lows, give a note of severe richness to the 
w effect of the light wood. The window 
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Looking into the Dining-Room 


The Living-Room at ‘‘ Moonshine ”’ 
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curtains are of dark blue and gold India cot- 
ton print and Japanese cotton print. The 
rugs, chiefly red-browns with old yellows 
and blues, and a few old brass candlesticks 
with which the room is largely lighted, help 
the casts to give mellowness and ripeness to 
a building which is structurally so simple and 
austere. The rectangular regularity of the 
main room is further helped by a balcony 
six feet wide running across the end opposite 
the chimney at a height about eight feet from 
the floor, and also by the cross tie-beams of the 
roof. 

The greatest help to the room architectur- 
ally, however, is the dining-room which opens 
from it on a different level and with a low 
ceiling. The floor of the dining-room is two 
feet above the floor of the living-room; its 
height is only eight feet; and its whole side 
is open to the larger room except for two or 
three feet railed off at either end of the wide 
steps which lead down from the one to the 
other. It is finished’ in hard pine oiled; 
heavy beams support the floor of the bed- 
rooms above; and the brick chimney in the 
corner has been left its comfortable red. 
The dining table and benches are of pine 
stained dark green; the china on the dresser 
is pale green, and the rugs green and terra- 
cotta. It should be added that the house is 
pervaded by an orderly cleanliness, very 
pleasing to the senses, and very different 


from that musty disarray which is so com 
monly and so falsely supposed to give ‘‘a1 


tistic atmosphere” to our dwellings,—as if 


any real beauty could subsist in unwholesom«e 
or unsanitary conditions! 


Suited to Many Moods 

The acoustics of these two rooms are ex 
cellent; and the smaller, raised above the 
other, as it is, makes a capital stage for the 
atricals, readings, or tableaux; 
general air of the place is such that it lend 
itself generously to many moods. 
casts lend dignity; a touch of mysticism 
added by a bronze Buddha enshrined in fro1 


of a window; by a reminder of the Orient hers 


and there, and by a Japanese gong boomin 
through the still spaces of the airy structure 
It is a mark of genuineness in a building tl 
it should be able to adapt itself to many 
requirements, and should be hospitable 
many different demands. And it speaks we 
for an American dwelling like Moonshin 
that it should be able to make a moder 
vaudeville, a reading of poetry, a scrap 
Greek tragedy set to music, a costumed ta 
on the life of women in the far East, or a mori 
ing concert of German songs seem equally 
home within its walls. At the same ti: 
its chief charm is the solace of quietude a1 
refreshment it has to offer its inmates 
their guests, the great strength of the mou 


while the 


The classi« 


tains and the morning sun, the glamour of 
moonlight, the warmth of fire, the primeyaj 
wonder of forming clouds in the deep gorge 
and the wooded peaks, the silver pageant of 
the rain, the solemn music of innumerable 
thrushes, and the distant prospect of the Plain 
of the Hudson valley dotted with its habits. 
tions and checkered with its farms far below 
The living-room and the dining-room of 
Moonshine both open on a large piazza, twelye 
feet wide by seventy feet long, fronting the 
magnificent gorge. The site of the house on, 
steep slope leaves a space of ten to fifteen 
feet clear under the piazza, and this space has 
been utilized for a number of bed-rooms, go 
that the house has this great advantage that 
all its rooms share the matchless view down 
the canon with all its constantly changing 
and inspiring beauty. The cottage has two 
bath-rooms, one upstairs with hot and cold 
water, and one downstairs with cold shower. 
The success of Moonshine, as must happen 
in all such cases, is due to the personal care 
and painstaking of its owners, building with 
consideration and forethought and with heart 
nthework. The general scheme and design 
of the building, with the details of furnish. 
ing and decoration, must be credited to the 
mistress of the house, while the carpentry was 
done by a local builder from working plans 
ind specifications compiled by Dr. King 
himself. . 








COLOR AND PATTERN IN ORIENTAL RUGS 


RIENTAL rugs should harmonize 
with their environment in color and 
pattern. This does not mean that 
the motifs of the wall and drapery 

ornamentation should be repeated on the 
floor. Nor does it mean that the colors 
should scale down from ivory ceiling, through 
golden walls, to brown rugs. But it does 
mean that a simple relation should exist 
between the rug and other ornamentation, 
and that the dominant colors of the rug 
should not contrast too violently with the 
colors above. 

While rugs with simple border and in only 
two tones of one color are easy to avoid decor- 
ative mistakes with — and for that reason 
are justly increasing in popularity every day 
— the most elaborate hunting rugs ever con- 
ceived by the wonderful Persian weavers of 
the Sixteenth Century are perfectly safe in 
the hands of a good decorator. The coloring 
of these rugs is so marvelous, and the grada- 
tions and contrasts of hue and tint so delicate 
and just. 

Writers on decoration who lack familiarity 
with the principles of the art they preach, 
have again and again protested against the 
introduction of animal figures into rugs on 
the ground that one would be afraid of stum- 
bling over them. If Persian rugs were de- 
signed with figures in perspective as our oc- 
cidental designs often endeavor to place them 
on machine tapestries and fancy silks, there 
would be some justice in what they say. But 


By CALVIN RICHARDS 


Persian rugs are figured flat; the distinctic 


} 


between figures and parts of a figure is mad 


by color contrasts; the story is told withot 
attempt at pictorial depth. 

It is true that in a few modern rugs 
colors are not 
bold medallions are 


often too. strong! 


accentuated by color contracts and reall; 


seem to rise in relief But an improve 
American taste is now 
what was created in answer to its own de 
mand. 

I would urge all my readers to avoid stror 
medallion effects and to choose fields that 
intricate with florals, or are in much-graye 
tones of solid color. Over-bold effect 
borders should also be avoided 


Avoid Violent Contrasts 


The first law of colo1 to shun viole1 


contrasts. If the color relation between the 
different parts of a room be handled as sk 
fully as in Oriental rugs, few of the Ameri 


Nineteenth Century interiors will ever 
repeated. In 
rooms the delicate colors of those perio 
should be found in the rugs, that will conss 
quently come from Tabriz or from Kern 
For the Louis XV. period the more intricat 
and elaborate florals should be chosen; 


always well handled. Thi 


ceasing to accept 


Louis XV. and Louis XV] 


the Louis XVI. period simpler effects in leaf 
ind flower. 

The colorings of late Louis XV. and of Louis 
XVI. are also those of the late Georgian period, 
when Sheraton and Hepplewhite framed deli- 
cate but durable furniture out of light colored 
woods, among them light mahogany. The 
mahogany used by Chippendale was much 
darker as were the reds and greens used in 
upholstery andrugs. Consequently for Early 
Georgian interiors, many of the Gorevans, 
Sultanabads, and Turkish rugs in massive 
patterns are admirable. 

As we go back to the age of oak and towards 
the Gothic, blues take the place of greens, and 
blues in rugs should be sought. Grounds 
snould not be too thickly sown with Kerman 
lorals and animals; or the rugs should be 
specially woven in designs taken from the 
srounds of old Gothie tapestries. 

It is by no means necessary to travel round 
the world and visit all the museums in order 
to become acquainted with the world’s fam- 
In the past fifteen years most of 


ous rugs. 


these have been reproduced on a large scale 7 


in color at the Imperial Press in Vienna, and 


these printed reproductions are used as color 7 
models in the important schools of design. @ 
The details are given so accurately that faith- 7 
ful copies can be woven from them in the § 
It takes time and money to have 7 
this done, but the result is a work of art that | 


Orient. 


commands universal respect and admiration 
and that endures. 
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THE DAYS WE CELEBRATE 


OF THE FABRICATION OF FESTIVALS THERE IS NO END AND MANY ANNIVERSARIES 
ARE A WEARINESS TO THE FLESH 


N the porch we were discussing the 

just-escaped terrors of the Fourth, 

when some one innocently asked 

the Cynic if he was going to James- 
a am not,” said he so emphatically that 
the chip on his shoulder clattered. “Why 
should I go to Jamestown?” 

“To be patriotic,” answered the Captain. 

“To see a beautiful exposition,” added 
Clarissa. 

“To help commemorate the real beginning 
of the United States,” I urged. 

“Yes,” he growled, “There’s just one 
good point about the Jamestown Exposition. 
It makes the Pilgrim Fathers look like thirty 
cents. Massachusetts has had this country 
hypnotized. She has made New England 
loom up as our starting-point instead of 
Virginia; as the cradle of liberty, instead 
of Pennsylvania; as the focal spot of the 
Revolution, instead of New York; as the 
center of American literature, when there’s 
Indiana — and, — well, I suppose all of our 
historians must have been down-easters.”’ 

Jason, the only Boston man _ present, 
smiled unruffled superiority. 

“T really don’t see how you can stay away 
from that exposition,”’ he observed gently. 

The rest of us giggled, but the Cynic got 
up and banged his pipe out upon the rail. 
He always balks better standing. 

An exposition, he said, meant machinery 
and rubes gaping at it; wheels going round 
and crowds of farmers. It meant triumphal 
arches of corn; and monuments of canned 
goods; and festoons of hosiery; and a fac- 
simile of the biggest nugget taken from the 
Tigress mine; and pyramids showing the 
amount of coal mined in Carnation county 
this year as compared with that mined ten 
yearsago. It meant statues made of soap—” 

“And of marble, too,” put in Jason, ‘‘ and 


real hand-painted pictures. There’s al- 
ways an art gallery.” 
“That people go through with their 


mouths open and their eyes shut,” snapped 
the Cynic. ‘Oh, yes, there’s always an art 
annex. And there’s a circus attachment, 
too, with Halls of Delusion, and cinnemato- 
graphs, and wild men from Borneo. An 
exposition is an enlarged country fair. If 
you have seen one you have seen all.” 

“But there are the buildings themselves, ”’ 
Thazarded. ‘Of all the beautiful architect- 
ural pictures that hang on memory’s wall, 
there is none that I would exchange for my 
fairy vision of white palaces, flags, sunshine!”’ 
_“T grant you the architecture — some- 
times,” conceded the cynic. ‘If there was 
nothing inside of the buildings, expositions 
would do well enough; an exhibit-less exposi- 
tion would suit most of us.” 

“But the commemoration of a great event, 
do you not think that worth while?” 

No, he thought we were commemorated to 
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death. It was either the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Jamestown, 
or else it was the fifth anniversary of receiv- 
ing a Spanish gun at Three Oaks, Michigan. 
Glance at a gazeteer of the United States; 
those thousands of cities and villages had a 
beginning. Turn the leaves of the historical 
calendar Aunt Emma hung on your shaving- 
stand; every day some great event had hap- 
pened. Look at the church almanacs; a 
saint, sometimes two or three of them, to 
celebrate on 365 days of the year. 


Commemorations and Feast Days 


Here our Boston man observed compla- 
cently that at any rate the Pilgrim Fathers had 
put the saints out of business. But some of 
us, as staunch Episcopalians, reminded him 
that they had also abolished Lent and Good 
Friday, Christmas and Easter. But they 
had to take them back again. 

When you think of it there must be some 
ineradicable human need of setting aside 
special seasons for special observances. For 
it is a fact that churches which cast out the 
time-honored ones had to invent Flower- 
Sundays, and Children’s Sundays, and Har- 
vest Sundays of their own. Like the old 
French Revolutionists with their Germinal, 
Floreal, Friuctidor, replacing the Julian 
months. 

““What,” demanded Clarissa severely, 
“‘was the contribution of the Pilgrim Fathers 
to our national Celebrations? Gloomy fast- 
day and greedy Thanksgiving Day. By and 
by you Massachusetts folks got a little sense, 
and then you annexed the Jovial English 
Christmas that the Southerners always kept; 
and you slowly borrowed the Christmas tree 
from our German immigrants; and then your 
children’s clamors made you add Santa Claus 
from the New York Dutch. Also by way of 
New York came the celebration of New year’s 
Day from the Dutch and French Huguenots. ”’ 

Jason made no defense. He only submit- 
ted that if there was a time when Americans 
had too few holidays, they now had too many. 
‘Especially if the Americans are Filipinos, ’’ 
observed the Captain, his teeth grinning 
white in his tanned face. ‘‘Out in the is- 
lands we keep all that are kept in the states 
and about a dozen more. Ascension, As- 
sumption, Corpus Christi, Whit-Monday, 
and a lot of saints’ festas whose names I for- 
get, to say nothing of Sundays.” 


Odd-Job Sunday 


When the Captain included Sundays among 
his festas he showed his residence in some live- 
ly Latin civilization, where the Sabbath 
means an extra bull-fight, or at least the 
band playing in the plaza and people prome- 
nading to its music in their best clothes, or 
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consuming sweets at little iron tables out of 
doors. In the land of the free it is a very 
different proposition. 

“Tt is my hardest day,” sighs little Mrs. 
Marter, “‘ John is home all day, and the chil- 
dren are out of school.” 

John might say the like. Sunday is his 
busiest day. That is why you seldom see 
him in church. There are too many little 
chores for him at home, in that one day in 
seven away from his business. It is his odd 
jobday. He takes that time to oil his bicycle, 
and do certain necessary things to his fish- 
ing-tackle and golf-sticks. He always winds 
the clocks and the children expect to go for 
a walk with papa, and there is an extra 
large newspaper to get through with. He 
straightens out the books in the bookcase; 
it is simply incomprehensible how many get 
pushed back, or set in upside down, or on the 
wrong shelves. He hangs the pictures on 
Sunday too, and if thereis timehemay be com- 
pelled to put up that shelf his wife has 
wanted so long. He fusses about the garden 
a good deal, and of course he has a long, elab- 
borate bath and toilet, which consumes so 
much time that he ought to emerge improved 
beyond recognition, but he doesn’t. He 
sorts over his ties and socks, he puts his 
bureau drawer in what he thinks is order. 
Sometimes he even polishes his toilet and 
desk silver. Of course he has to have a nap 
on Sunday afternoon and of course he goes to 
tea at some family friend’s or has company 
at home. Oh, there’s never an idle minute 
in a man’s odd-job Sunday. 

Mrs. Marter, by the way, is one of the wo- 
men who object to private schools on account 
of their long and frequent holidays. This, 
to the little Marters shows an amazing mis- 
conception of the entire scheme of existence; 
but grown up people are so queer! 

Can’t you remember their attitude of 
mind? Once you too carolled: 

“Glory, glory,O Salvation! 
Ten days more and then vacation! ”’ 

And each morning you dropped one numer- 
al, as in singing about John Brown’s little 
Injuns. Can’t you remember when tasks 
were mere obstacles to be gotten over as best 
they might so you could settle down to pleas- 
ure — the real business of life? And when 
teachers were an inhuman race who abjured 
holidays and enjoyed keeping you in? 

The youngest Marter child, just beginning 
school, says thoughtfully: “I'd like it better 
if they hadn’t made the recesses so short. 
They could have managed differently.” 


Too Many Festas 


To get back to the Captain’s objection to 
so many Filipino festas, have not our own 
festive occasions increased uncomfortably? 
We Americans are born exaggerators, not 
only in our form of humor, but in the way 
we plunge for awhile into any fad. Bicycles, 
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for instance; the roads swarmed with them 
ten years ago; now it’s automobiles. Con- 
sider the golf mania; remember the ping- 
pong craze; think of bridge; look out of the 
window at the roller-skaters. 

Our way of celebrating special occasions is 
to give gifts. We smother our girl graduates 
and our debutantes in bouquets. Some day 
mothers will be obliged to engrave, ‘‘ Kindly 
omit flowers” on the invitations to their 
daughters’ coming-out teas. Christmas pre- 
sents have become a publicly acknowledged 
burden. Birthday presents continue from 
infancy to the portals of the tomb; so do 
birthday cakes nowadays. “The oldest and 
strongest is at play like the youngest,” to use 
Wordsworth’s asinine phrase, with the proper 
number of candles ‘and one to grow on.’ The 
custom is sometimes embarassing. 

When Ellen Terry was in Chicago, a short 
time before her latest amazing marriage, an 
admiring women’s club gave her a birthday 
party, with a huge frosted cake, a-glitter 
with tiny lights. ‘“‘Oh, don’t let me count 
them!” she implored, putting her fingers 
before her eyes. But her hostess assured the 
half-century-old bride-to-be that Beatrice 
or Portia could not be more than five-and- 
twenty, and they had ordered the candles on 
that economical theory. 

Nor are Christmas and birthdays all. 
“Look at my cups,” said Clarissa the other 
day. “Violet, Ruth, Clara, Edith, Jane,” 
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touching at each name one cup of ‘a row ot 
her mantelpiece. ‘And I hope the engage 
ment epidemic has spent its force among n 

friends. There’s a Dresden, with tiny scat 
tered nosegays for Edith; and Violet, w! 

likes hand-painted things will get this delicat: 
one, adorned with her own name-flowe! 
The Belleek is for our Irish Jane. Clara get 
the Clover-shaped bit of Britanny earthen 
ware, because she adores anything od 

Ruth, being colonial in her tastes, will hav 
this handle-less old Canton blue.” 

‘But Clarissa is only beginning. Weddin 
presents will be next in order. No, first 
“showers” for the brides-elect, of ever) 
thing conceivable, from dish-cloths to r 
lace. By and bye, Christening gifts. T 
though everybody jokes about the “vai 
repetition” of wedding presents, every fe 
years, as the day rolls around, wood, chit 
silver, golden mementoes. In order to avo 
levying tribute on their friends, people have 
reached the point of carefully concealing t] 

a dinner or a bridge commemorates an an! 
versary. 
A Husbandless Trousseau 

Perhaps in some brighter, fairer world tl 
this, old maids and old bachelors will reap 
reward for their lifelong output of weddi1 
presents. The unmarried woman not onl) 
gets no wedding ‘presents, but never knov 
the joy of a trousseau. A certain indepen 
ent damsel of my acquaintance is, howeve1 


’ 
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getting one together. 


' Because she has the 
misfortune to be a spinster is, she Says, no 
reason why she should lose all the good thin 

of life. So she is laying up for herself 
treasures of fine linen and lace underweg, 


that women dote upon. Hand-embroiderey 
and ribbon strung lingerie is piling up in neat 
dozens at her house, and we look upon it with 
the skepticism the Virginian felt when Molly 
Wood signed her letter, “Your affectionate 
spinster.” Our spinster has acquired some 
suspiciously fetching new gowns. If she 
buys a duessy white one I shall cease tobelieye 
in her husbandless trousseau. 

Jason, who in his time has given away many 
wedding presents, lent an attentive ear to this 
tale. 

“Good work,” he approved, “ why should. 
n’t unmarried men have a wedding feast? 
I’ve just moved into new apartments, and 
I’ll invite you all to tea next Sunday in honor 
of my confirmed celibacy.” 

“How can you,” protested Clarissa, “how 
can you invite me to celebrate the wreck of 
my dearest hopes?” Jason actually colored, 
‘Oh, if you start in to break up my bachelor. 
hood, Clarissa, my only safety would be 
taking the first boat to Europe. And then,” 
he added, rather fatuously, “ my friends could 
‘elebrate my departure with hampers of 
fruit and steamer letters.” 

“Don’t be alar~ed, you wouldn’t get 

ny,” said the Cynic rudely. 








OUT-OF-D 


‘Now give us lands where olives grow, 
Where the sun with a golden mouth can blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down the vineyards grow!” 


HE perfume of the vine is in the air. 
It is June-time here in ‘‘Our Italy” 
and I can not longer be content, 
night or day, within the walls of our 
abiding-place. The first thought at “peep-o’- 
day” is to hasten to the wide-open windows 
and look out over the sun-kissed tree-tops, in 
the beautiful arroyo seco below, and listen 
to the soft chatter of the silvery little brook 
at the foot of the terrace, or call out the 
greetings of the day to the saucy Hooded- 
Oriole and his wife, who are nesting in the 
old oak instead of in the banana tree in the 
garden where they first selected a home site. 
It was really amusing that just as J had 
chronicled that Mrs. Oriole had begun iining 
with soft down, the nest under the great leaf 
of the Abyssinian banana, that they should 
change their minds and go to the oak and 
build anew, but I am sure the more I think 
about it, that they feel just as I do, that when 
summer time comes in California I must 
literally live out of doors and not under the 
roof of any man-made house, and the banana 
tree is so close to the sitting-room window 
that one might touch the nest by leaning out 
but a little way, and so the birds and I are 
of a mind, and I am seeking these days the 
out-of-door living-room. 
There is scarcely a day in the year in Cali- 
fornia when we may not enjoy God’s sunshine, 
but some of us need when we are seated in 





OOR LIVING-ROOMS 
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the open air just a little shelter from 
passing breeze, no matter how soft and gentle 
it may seem, and others crave a screen fror 
our very warm sun, while I desire always, 
a feast for my eyes, the tender green of twinin 


tendrils, and so I have come to be an ardent 
admirer of a foreign adjunct of the garden 
the Italian pergola. Be the pergola of class 

lines or but little more than a trellis, if it be 


properly clothed with well selected vines 
seems to bring into harmony the convention 
al architecture of the buildings and the natur 
alistic gardens that surround. It was the 
vine-grower among the peasantry of Italy 
who first conceived the idea of the pergo 
and it may have been quite a matter of utility 
which first prompted the raising of a frame 
work upon which the grape might catch the 
first and last rays of sun and be the more 
rapidly purpled, while other fruits, as the pea 
and apple, were alsotrained against the sides, 
and rosy cheeks were the result in the fruit, 
while soon the people found the charm o 
these out-of-door resting-places, and the 
land-owners too came to see their beauty 
and the pergola was dignified by its execution 
in cement and plaster and even marble 

In these latter days the pergola has becom: 
a feature of all sub-tropicclimes,and you may 
follow the Italian, Persian, Indian, or just 
plain American ideal as you will. In Los 
Angeles we have many patterned more or 


that of Mr. J. 


Fortunately on the west are 


ess upon stately Italian models, the architect- 
iral thought of which is to have the pillars 
substantial, and the coloring light, in con 
trast to the dark foliages of the vines. The 
truest ideal of the pergola is that at the end 
f a walk or the edge of a cliff or some other 
intage point the pergola may stop abruptly 
) give a view which shall come as a pleasing 
surprise to the stroller who may be taking 
fuge from the world temporarily. Still I 
ive seen the pergola artistically constructed 
nd made to beautify a garden and conceal 
irroundings that are far from pleasing to the 
ye. One of the fine homes of Los Angeles is 
B. Hooker on West Adams 
treet. Encroaching upon this fine residence 
a part of the city settled by pioneers, are 
iny smart but cheap little homes and inar- 
istic frame buildings. The average passer- 
‘ would scarcely note more than that on this 
irt of West Adams stands a fine old residence 
lanked by buildings that do not comport. 
some fine 
ree groupings, and a stately vine-clad 


tower, which though it only belongs to 4 


table is yet architecturally desirable. The 
show the skill with which 
e pergola has been placed about the gar- 
en walls so that it serves to cut off from the 


hotographs 


yrches and lawn all that might not be agree- 


ble to the eyes. As for the rose-embowered 


lumns and trellises, the brick walks flanked 

rows of stately lilies, the beautiful Italian 
le, and the rippling fountain below, all 
hese can be seen in the photographs. 
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The Fountain and the Approaches to the Pergola 
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PORTRAITS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


O much has been said and writtten 

about photography recently, one is 

surprised to find how much still re- 

mains to be discussed, without even 
touching on the mechanical part of the work. 
Let us, too, leave cut landscape, marine, and 
interior work as subjects, and speak of por- 
traits only. 

Does the average person ever stop to con- 
sider the amount of work required in the 
production of a single picture and how far 
beyond the ‘Look pleasant, please” and 
presto! ‘‘snap” stage, the artistic photog- 
rapher has advanced? And yet 
many of our foremost photog- 
raphers are as familiar with oils 
and brushes, water colors or 
crayons, as with the use of the 
camera. Indeed many artists, 
who have spent years in study 
abroad, have deserted their studios 
for the more lucrative ones of 
photographers, which accounts 
somewhat for the rapid advance 
along really artistic lines in this 
method of reproduction. We can 
understand why they rave over 
the discovery of a new model with 
as much enthusiasm as a portrait 
painter does, and study their sub- 
ject with as much interest. They 
talk of “tone,” and ‘“atmos- 
phere,” and ‘‘textures,” of 
“values” and ‘‘perspective.”’ 
They understand perfectly the 
reflecting powers of different 
materials; for instance, that black 
velvet absorbs the light in a 
different way to the black hair of 
the sitter, or the shiny surfaces of 
the jet ornaments on the gown. 
The creamy lace decorating the 
corsage must be distinguished 
from the flesh tones of neck and 
arms. Then again the effect of 
white under shadow is not at all 
the same as white in sunlight, 
and being deprived of color to 
show this subtle difference (for 
we are not including “color 
photography”) the photogapher 
must depend on concentration 
and gradation of light, atmos- 
pheric conditions, etc. 

The lines of the figure or accessories, must 
be studied just as in drawing, so that fine 
graceful curves may evolve from awkward 
angles. Should some perspective be desired, 
an extensive knowledge of different conditions 
of the air is required in order not only to 
reproduce nature as she is, in high light, 
diffused light, or luminous shadow, but to 
have the figure the dominant note in the 
composition, at the same time preserving 
the proper relation to the various objects, 
or as we often say, placed in a perfectly ‘‘ har- 
monious atmosphere,” for even with the 
almost uncanny power of our modern lens, 
our camera has limitations. It often happens 
however, that the results obtained reveal 
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surprises in the richness and 
masses and shadows, or in objects unseen by 


the human eye. An effective and decorative 


background is secured by placing the figure 
before a window looking out on some nearb\ 
leafy foliage, but besides insisting that our 
figure shall be the strong note in the pieture 
the personality, the inner life or soul (if yo 
will), should even dominate this 
Consistency too is often overlooked, yet we 





** June ”’ 
Copyright 1907 by Davis & Eickemeyer 


all know that a ‘‘ Dolly Varden” gown would 
scandalize a “Madonna” face. One would: 

choose a buxom blond fraulein to pose as 
‘“Nydia.” The effect of 
sesses a great charm, but 

heels of so many injunctions seems a paradox, 
though where a photographer 


effect of ‘absence of pose’ 


} 
naturainess pos 
1 


secures al 


all mechanical devices, he has achieved a tre 
mendous success. This is the highest form of 
“art disguising art,” and the sitter—I had 
almost said the patient—may have tried many 


poses, a number of arrangements, and 


many different kinds of temper before the 
desired end was attained! 
Sometimes quite an ordinary model will 
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ppear “stunning” 
imply changing the angle of the hat a triffe 
ud thus throwing a shadow across the eyes 
heek and shoulder; these small things all 
ave their value with the artist. 


fulness of 


coming upon the 


in the absence of 


or “quite fetching” py 


Frequently a young woman, let us say q 


pretty young woman, will enter a studio 
nd being the possessor of a camera, and 


aving *" 


snapped ”’ all her friends in the most 
tistic and becoming “‘attitudes”’ proceed to 


rrange her frills and feathers and features to 


iit herself, confident of the best results. 


sut very probably the artistic photographer 


discovers points in this model of 
which she herself is quite uneon- 
scious, while the charms she had 
considered her chief attractions 
may seem to him commonplace. 
And then—what? If he has 
studied diplomacy, cajolery, and 
the arts of flattery, in addition to 
the technique and mechanism of 
his art, he may secure a picture 
which satisfies him; or .the ex- 
cellence of his work may have 
placed him on such a high plane, 
that to accept a commission on 
any terms confers an honor on 
his patron. 
Many portrait painters are plae- 
ing on canvas, exclusively, the 
faces and forms of beautiful or 
pretty women, and some photog 
raphers are making a similar col 
lection, anil how intensely inter- 
esting such a study proves, either 
for the gratification of the artistic 
sense, a careful psychologic analy 
sis, or as the illustrators use it to 
tellastory. But it is seldom that 
the portrait painter finds an abso 
lutely satisfactory model, and he 
is forced to idealize in some parti 
cular. Not so the camera, how 
ever; this truthful reflector re 
produces the subject as she is, as 
mercilessly as a mirror does. 
Some successful photographers 
retouch a little, but it is generally 
done at the suggestion of the 
sitter; it violates his sense of the 
artistic to tone down a chin or 
build out a shoulder. And 80. 
while a beauty with perhaps a 
defects seeks out a painter to depict her 
rms, her perfect sister steps boldly before 
camera. 
yn a recent visit to several prominent 
tograph studios on Broadway, the writer 
dazzled by the number of beautiful faces; 
supply seemed unlimited. All the allur- 
types of feminine loveliness conceivable 
rned the walls, the easels, and portfolios 
the tables. 
Here is a new model, absolutely my own 
overy, and the purest form of womanly 
[ have ever seen,” said Mr. C. E. 
is, of Davis and Eickemeyer. The por- 
in question was flawless, perfect in 
ture, form and expression. There were no 
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A Cup of Tea 
Copyright 1907 by Davis & Eickemeyer 


accessories, no decoration, none 
were needed, simply a picture of 
a beautiful woman, but full of 
gentle dignity, lofty spirituality 
and sweet simplicity; ‘“‘a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.” 

“June,” with her “crown of 
youth and beauty,” suggests the 
“rare and perfect’? days throb 
bing with life and warmth and 
love, the scent of roses, music, 
laughter, the rich fullness of per 
fect happiness. Note the ease 
and grace of the pose, or rather 
the feeling of absence of pose, 
which is so satisfying. The won- 
derful texture and great waves of 
the glorious hair; the large liquid 
eyes, rounded chin and full lips 
hrst attract the attention, and are 
rendered with a faithful natural- 
hess that is more than captivating. 
Then study the delicate shading, 
the graceful line of neck and arm 
and the gracious expression of the 
inner life illuminating the feat- 
res and dominating the entire 
picture. Or take the whole com 
position and see how well balanced 
it 1s, how satisfying to the smallest 
detail, and you forget it is a 
photograph, you utterly fail to 
feel there is anything mechanical 
about the performance. 


Study for a Madonna 


Copyright 1906 by Davis & Eickemeyer 
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** Vanity ”’ 
Copyright 1907 by C. E. Davis 


“A Cup of Tea,” has a differ- 
ent charm, the profile is sharp 
and clear, the modelling of the 
hands exquisitely done, indeed 
the treatment of the hands alone, 
in many of the pictures would 
supply a theme for study indefi- 
nitely. The little Dutch cap adds 
a coquettish note, there is an 
alertness in the face betokening 
a keen enjoyment of this distinctly 
feminine beverage. We almost 
sniff the aroma floating out from 
the tilted cup, and are inclined 
to gaze with the fair drinker at 
her ‘“‘fortune” in the bottom of 
it. The cameo-like distinctness 
of the head and the entire figure 
is strong and effective. 

The “‘ Vanity,” again, suggests 
still another line of thought; the 
evident satisfaction the subject 
derives from the reflection of her 
charms in the hand glass held in 
the full light, and the artistic per- 
formance of the whole; the sheer 
mesh and graceful fall of the black 
lace scarf give a clever note, and 
the profile view of the face, un- 
conscious of all beholders is delici- 
ously done. Here the camera 
has played a clever trick, for at 
first glance one thinks the sub- 
ject is out in the open, with a 
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Study 
Copyright 1907 by Davis & Eickemeyer 


summer sea and sky for background and a windmill in the distance 
this on looking again resolves itself into the upper and lower sash 
ti of the window, the lock being the windmill. 
The ‘‘ Madonna,”’ the “Ideal Head,” “Study Head,” and so on 
| ad infinitum, each presents its own charm, each different, each 


i delightful. One sometimes wonders if there are so many more 
| types of loveliness, and so many more of the various types than 
i formerly, or if the excellence and realistic effects obtained by the 
‘ 


camera have been responsible for such prodigality of loveliness 
one finds now everywhere—in the books, magazines, even the 
advertisements; or are the photographers constantly on the watch 
for possibilities of improving their work, as well as for new faces to 
prove this? Whatever the cause, let us be grateful. 


CHINA BIRDS 


ODD PIECES GATHERED FROM GERMAN FACTORIES 


HERDP’S a fad for collecting these,’”’ said an Avenue dealer in bric-i 
brac, with a gesture that covered an array of china birds. ‘“That’s 
why there are so many of them in stock this season. One of the 
women who collect them isa customer of mine. She has severa! 
hundred. She can afford to have her collection composed entirely) 

of birds from the Royal Lresden factory. That’s where the finest china birds 
come from, of course. Only birds that are faithful copies are wanted for 
these collections, so the collector passes by English and French china 








birds. 
. “T asked my best bird customer what started her enthusiasm for col 
ecting. 

i ’ ** ¢T loved birds to start with,’ she exclaimed. ‘Ona visit to the Dresden 


china works some vears ago I became captivated by the absolutelv perfect 
reproductions of birds that they turn out there. One was so exact a counter 
= of my canary at home that I bought it on the spot. It looked s 
onely when I got it back to my hotel room that I went the next day and Cop 
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t had added itself to my —. 
t-book called a halt. | 


ee 
rivais 
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Incidentally I bought a bullfinch — 
Even then | 
owever, the fever was 
ng to my collection ever since.’ 
importation T make and hurt if I don’t send g 
Yesterdav she was so carried away by 
she took it with her.”’ oe 
ssv black and white birds with impertinent 
ills He asked that the iridescent effect 
< plumage be noted; also, that the wild cherry 
| birds perched be admired. 
1s exquisite in finish as the birds them- 


birds in it,’ he went on, nodding toward q 
t of his shop. 

be ’round bright and early to-morrow to gee 
lhere are some thrushes and kingfishers in 

— 
na, every bird that flies, so a collection may 
es tomakeit. Each bird comes to this country 
idard bearing its name. This is important 
ries, bluebirds, bullfinches fly to the hearts 
more unusual birds, dear to the heart of 


of; the object of the owners is not by any 
Birds of a feather flock to- 

bird in a different characteristic attitude. 
for instance, a cluster of canaries, each ina 


lifferent species 


terested in has been placed by its owner in 
uses as hermorning room. She calls the room 
yuped on little shelves and brackets about the 
railing ivy lend a conservatory atmosphere 
etum. ‘It alwayssets me in good humor 
l-room,’ she savs. 
notion of collecting birds from a London 
loes portraits of royal children. This artist 
room in her cottage in the countrv covered with 
: ceilinged, heavily raftered affair. The line 
| gives a decidedly artistic touch.” 


Meditation 
1907 by Davis & Eickemeyer 
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LACE CURT 








Nottingham Lace Curtains 
$3 a Pair 


Othe average woman who goes into a shop 

to buy lace curtains, the variety of styles 

and of terms used to describe them must 

be bewildering. One curtain made of braid 

appliqué on net is called Colonial for no 

earthly style reason — simply the whim of the 

manufacturer. In the mail order catalogues that 

portray the cheapest of cheap nottinghams, every 

term is employed that could mislead an unsus- 

ting farmer’s wife into the belief that she is 
ing offered the real thing. 

Dictionaries and encyclopedias are of no help. 
They say but little about lace curtains and that 
little wrong. 

Even the men who manufacture and sell lace 
curtains are not nearly so wise about them as 
might be apprehended. They stick terribly close 
to their specialty. The nottingham man knows 
nottinghams and nottinghams only, the maker of 
novelties as they are called does not waste any time 
trying to learn about hand-made laces. Only the 
dealer has a good opportunity to familiarize him- 
self with the whole range of materials and styles; 
and although this opportunity is his bread and 
butter, he sometimes , 
neglects it. 

é principal types 
of lace Gertaine are ie ) 
French, (2) Bobbinet, 
(3) Swiss, (4) Braided, 
(5) Nottingham, (6) 
Madras, (7) Muslin. 
_Under the term 
French are included 
curtains with handmade 
motifs < e on net. 
The making of French 
lace curtains is now an 
important industry in 
New York and Boston, 
but formerly all cur- 
tains of this type were 
imported from France 
hence the name should 
lose the capital now 
that it has become gen- 
erle—and many still 
are imported. Nearly 
all of the lace motifs are 
made of linen and come 
from the lace districts 
in the mountains of 
France, although the 
apanese have taken to 
the making of them. 


Muslin Curtain with Machine-wov- 
en Filet Insertion and Edging 


Irish Point Lace Curtain 
$20 a Pair 


$25 a Pair 
$3.50 a Pair 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


The net.on which French lace curtains are mounted 
is made on machines invented and developed at 
Nottingham, in England. The French show great 
skill in finishing net that should have flexibility 
as well as body, and that should resist dampness. 
Most of our net we import from England and France, 
although the quantity made in the United States 
is constantly increasing. The net is made of 
cotton. 

Motifs for lace curtains are heavier than those 
commonly used on dresses, but occasionally these 
are interchanged. I heard an amusing story about 
a Providence woman who saved money on a lace 
gown by making it of two bonne femmes sewed 
together, one flouncing out in front, the other 
behind. I always ined about the fit. 

Rarely, net is made by hand as in the old days 
before the Nottingham inventions. The bed spread 
and canopy figured with Napoleonic bees that 
draped the couch of Marie Louise were entirely 
mede by hand with the needle. 


ee 





Braided Lace Curtain 
$3.50 a Pair 
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Renaissance Lace Curtain 


Filet Lace Curtain. 

Italien Lace Inserted in Border of 

Broderie Anglaise. Cluny Inser- 
tions and Edgings. $35 





Madras Lace Curtain. Should have been 
Photographed from the Rough Side 
$7.50 a Pair 


An American captain of industry celebrated his 
possession of a mansion on Fifth Avenue by hang- 
ing the windows with glass curtains that were not 
only all handmade, but all silk. This was stu- 
pidity however, rather than luxury. Silk is not 
a sufficiently firm material for the purpose and at 
the end of a few months the curtains had pulled 
out of shape and could not be restored again to 
perfect form. 

The laces frequently used for appliqué on French 
curtains are renaissance, cluny, arabe, antique, and 
filet italien. 

Renaissance is distinguished by the braids of 
closely pleated threads that form the ground and 
are connected by brides that intersect in rings. In 
real renaissance the whole structure is pleated by 
hand on the pillow; an imitation that can be 
detected by the crossing of the braids and the 
creasing at curves; machine-woven braid is used 
as a basis. The patterns of renaissance lace 
naturally tend to be large and bold, with numerous 
scrolls and medallions. 

No more pleasing or generally useful lace is made 
on the pillows of French peasants than cluny. A 
revival, as the name im- 
plies, of old laces treas 
ured in the wonderful 
Cluny Museum in Paris, 
it adapts itself particu- 
larly to the needs of the 
maker of curtains. For 
edgings and insertions 
alike it is appropriate. 
And while it lacks the 
swing of renaissance 
and the variety of arabe, 
it shares to some extent 
the qualities of both 
while possessing a dis- 
tinct individuality of its 
own. The coarsely pleat- 
ed ground spreads out 
in rosettes and shapes 
less regular that are tied 
together by picot-orna- 
mented brides. The 
edges of cluny lace are 
beautiful in outline. 

Arabe lace is dis- 
tinguished by the cords 
that outline the pleated 
ground. 

Filet italien that came 
into vogue only three 
vears ago is hand made 


Squares of Filet 
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net of large square knotted mesh on which are 
darned cou figures of men and animals. It comes 
in squares and is used in combinations with cluny, 
or with squares of point de venise and the so-called 
broderie anglaise. Like cluny it is a revival of 
Medevial art. In spite of its Italian name, most 
of that used on lace curtains is made in France. 

Antique lace or filet antique as the French call 
it, belongs to the same genre as filet italien but is 
very much coarser and has been in common use for 
a number of years. It is inexpensive — unlike 
filet italien— and extremely ornamental when 
skilfully applied. 

Arabe lace is commonly, cluny often, and renais- 
sance not infrequently dyed arabian (coffee color). 
Antique and filet italien come exclusively in white. 

The machine imitations of these laces, some 
woven and some embroidered, come always in cotton, 
never in linen like the real laces. 

One of the most important uses of the nottingham 
lace machines in both England and France is the 
making of cotton laces, most of which are for the 
dressmaker. Many of these laces resemble the 
original rather closely. They are particularly 

leasing on ruffled bobbinet curtains, which drape 
ack softly and gracefully. Of course they are 
usually mounted on the less expensive nets, and 
whether with ruffle or flat are inexpensive. The 
term bobbinet seems to be disappearing in the trade 
and is succeeded by ruffled net and flat net. The 
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tains in a fashion that I believe is confined to 
United States. They are really a development 
from, or rather a simplification of, the so 
marie-antionette French lace curtains, in which 
the ribbon-rose-basket patterns are formed 
manipulation of soft braids and rings, while cluny 
and renaissance laces are used to enrich the 
with edging and insertion. The patterns of the 
simplest braid curtains are merely the conyep. 
tional scrolls and figures easiest to accomplish with 
a machine that double-stitches the braid while 
applying it. But they are by no means unpleaging 
and the price is exceedingly low. In the hi 
grades of braid curtains, fancy net and lace ingep. 
tions, together with spiders made by hand after 
the application of the braid produce somethj 
that is American in its highest development, if not 
in its origin. The finest of these come from Boston 
ind the variety of interesting patterns is extraor. 
dinary. 

Where all’the nottinghams go to is a question 
that the manufacturers are obliged to ask them. 
selves over and over again. Twenty years ago 
there was no nottingham industry in this coup. 
try. All our lace curtains were imported from 
England, France, or Switzerland. The McKinley 
tariff law promoted the establishment of nottingham 
plants, of which one Philadelphia family now owns 
at least five. There are now something like five 











i! hundred nottingham lace-curtain machines in this 
i} retail dealers advertise these curtains usually country, running day and night, and each tur 
} under the name of the lace. Numerous varieties out from $18,000 to $25,000 a year. The to 
} are employed besides those found on real lace cur- product is estimated at 12,000,000 pairs of curtains | 
| tains. worth $12,000,000, and sold at retail for half as drap 
i. The Swiss lead the world in embroidery for much more. An infant industry with a vengeance! some 
tt dresses as well as in embroidered curtains. That The importation of lace curtains from Notting. grad 
ii s why the name swiss has clung to a type of cur- ham is now in the verv finest weaves only, and has of. 
if tains now made in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, dropped below $100,000 a year. Ot 
i New York and Massachusetts. While most of the Nottinghams Predominate : pe ; 
f embroidered curtains are made on the bonnaz P s 
| Fagen Paw gen pings die ay Pi, A te oi in the United States axe nottinghama Sap i 
B i i hi used in the ed Ste g 1ams, oes . 
ft Saee te baad wun ae eee auntie calls not do to dismiss them with a sneer. The pat- ' that 
sewing needle. terns are uniformly a hundred per cent better than — 8 
‘ the patters of English nottinghams; so much 9 7 grou 
Mis-named Types that one of the leading decorative houses in Great ; wro! 
How names wander, can be seen from the types Britain took back a lot of American samplesa § hea 
of swiss curtains called Irish point and brussels. couple of years ago in order to copy the designs. © C 
I doubt if any Irish point curtains ever were made The all-over cabbage-leaf effect to which th 7% try 
in Ireland, and certainly Brussels never was a centre British cling so fondly has been absolutely dropped — = imp 
for the manufacture of brussels curtains. But n this country. Plain centres or centres with small 7 atte 
Irish point curtains do resemble certain Irish appli- letached figures are the rule, and the details of the don 
qué lace called Carrickmacross, and bonnaz brussels ull-over patterns are uniformly small. Much mu 
was of course originally an attempt to reproduce ntelligent effort has been brought to bear in § par 
brussels lace. wrder to produce designs that the lace curtain § ) 
Tambour, Irish point, and brussels curtains are machine could _weave effectively rather than m- © brig 
all mounted on French or English machine-made possible imitations of museum laces. Something | hea 
net, the pattern of tambours being formed by the has been learned from the makes of French curtains, © ligh 
bonnaz machine alone. On Irish points the bonnaz much from the makers of swiss curtains, and most ten 
machine applies pieces of cotton, while spiders or of all from the American makers of braided curtains. dunn 
small open circles with brides that meet in an em- Very interesting renaissance curtains are now | is t 
broidered button diversify the effect. Irish points made by applying braid to a nottingham curtain — 
can be had in color as well as in white, ivory and that has been woven with renaissance ground. col 
arabian, and are durable as well as beautiful. Men The loom supplies the open work and the sewing the 
and animals, medallions and coats of arms, are machine applies the tape that transforms the an 
portrayed effectively, even in some of the less effect from a woven to an embroidered one. : 
expensive examples where the most usual motifs It created a tremendous sensation several years nd 
are flower and leaf. The Swiss Irish points as well 4go when “corded arabians” were first put on the ; 
as the better domestic ones are embroidered in the market. To a ground woven in an arabe lace Er 
gray — that is before bleaching. The result is a pattern, cord was sewed on by machine. The re ~ 
perfect amalgamation of und and appliqué, ult was convincing to the inexperienced and the a 
fitted to survive the attacks of the lace curtain ules were enormous. ee ; 
‘ cleaner (of course lace curtains should never be The lace curtain machine is particularly sue- P 





sent to an ordinary laundry). 

Brussels curtains have an appliqué of net instead 
of cotton and a much finer bonnaz stitch. The 
finer grades are marvels of ingenuity and the floral 
designs are exquisite. 

Point de venise effects are among the most 
interesting found in the swiss laces, and numerous 
and clever are the methods employed to secure 
elaboration of detail. The period styles are found 
here as in no other variety of lace curtains. Wheth- 
erit be Gothic or Biedermeier, Italian Renaissance 
or Empire, that you seek; the style in complete 
and accurate detail is here. And if you wish cur- 
tains made to order with your own coat of arms, 
or in some old or new design that specially pleases 





essful with filet effects, and some of the most 
nportant hotels in New York City as well as 
nnumerable shops, have their windows adorned 
vith what after all is only a distant imitation. 

When we come to fancy nets there is no longer 
room to cavil. The variety of novel but simple 
ffects is astounding, many of them so good that 
hey are used as insertions by the makers of cheap 
yvelties. The nets stand for themselves; they are 
n honest product and the finer grades are worthy 
1 place in the windows of the finest houses. 

\t this point it may be interesting to note that 
he windows of Stanford White’s residence were 
lraped with perfectly plain machine-made net. 
He appreciated the value of simple lines in the 


4 you, it can be accomplished through any of the emi-transparent fabric next the glass, — ~ si 
i better-class dealers of the United States. Swiss Muslin Curtains, Embroidered figures and vas by no means afraid of ornament whe 
The same braids — and many others — that are edging, Bestia of yore analy, $7 a pair onsidered ornament desirable. ial v 
tacked together to make up imitation renaissance —fustin Cure te eth fanne Woven border and ruffle Madras, crete, the fancy dtsmnines with olan 
laces, are also applied directly to the net of cur- for $1.25 without, all can be effectively used in - 
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Brussels Lace Curtain 
$15 a Pair 
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draping, although the place of the étamines has to 
some extent been taken, except in the very highest 
grades, by the fancy nottingham nets just spoken 
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Cluny Lace Curtain 





$8.75 a Pair 
Superior Quality. 


and on large curtains the ordinary ruffled band is 
apt to look mussy. The only objection that is 
urged against the fluted band is the difficulty of 
refluting after cleaning. The ordinary laundry is 
unable to accomplish it, but all the better class 
cleaning establishments can. 


Muslin Curtains 

The variety of muslin curtains on the market is 
enormous — from thirty-five cents for abomina- 
tions made only two and one quarter vards long by 
thirty inches wide, out of the cheapest materials 
from the bargain counter—up to the finest Swiss 
grades of embroidered muslins at eight or nine 
dollars a pair. Ruffled muslin curtains are admir- 
able for chambers. In country houses those with 
appliqué colored border and ruffle are frequently 
available. But to hang ruffled muslin curtains at 
two dollars a pair in the windows of fine city resi- 
dences as they do in Boston is both undignified and 
inartistic. The finest part of the residence is pro- 
perly the facade that faces the street; the draperies 
at the front of the house should correspond. But 
I shall return to the subject of glass curtains in 
another article. 

Even on the cheaper muslins, braids and not- 
tingham laces are often applied with good effect. 
Perhaps the best method of ornamentation is with 
the bonnaz machine. There is no objection to the 
use of real laces on the very finest muslins, and the 
effects obtained with muslin or with étamine 
ground are exceedingly good. But the more open 
structure of net shuts out less light. 

Just a word here about lace. The time-sancti- 
fied distinction between lace and embroidery is 
that “embroidery is applied to an already existing 
fabric.” This is absurd. The difference between 
lace and embroidery is not dependent on the pro- 
cess of making but on the results obtained. If 
the embroidery is open work, it is lace. 


Net Curtain with Machine-woven 
Cluny Insertion and Edging of 
$8.79 a Pair 





Arabe Lace Curtain 
$80 a Pair 


Real lace is made by hand, with the needle or with 
the bobbin, the former being a looped lace and 
called needle point, the latter a pleated lace and 
called pillow lace from the pillow on which it is 
made. In some kinds of hand-made lace, sep- 
arately made lace motifs are applied to an already 
existing ground of hand-made net. But application 
on machine-made net is to-day usual. 

Real lace is a term that specially designates 
lace made by hand; but the general word lace 
that started by meaning fancy cords or braids to 
lace up coats or waists with, and that still sur- 
vives in the term shoe lace, is rightly used to in- 
clude all open work fabrics made on the loom or 
on the embroidery machine. The distinguishing 
eatures of lace are its open structure and the 
irregularity of the directions taken by the threads. 
Net is the most regular form of lace, and the most 
cursory examination of a lace loom shows the 
wide difference between lace and cloth. In cloth, 
warp and weft cross each other at right angles; 
in lace at angles of every degree. 

The earliest laces appear to have been made by 
embroidery on coarse linen canvas, in combina- 
tion with motifs and lace forms introduced with 
the needle into cut out or drawn out spaces — the 
so called cut work and drawn work. Many ma- 
chine laces are made in Switzerland and Germany 
to-day, as embroidery in cotton on woolen ground. 
Of this embroidery the chemists understand how 
to rot away the wool without harming the 
cotton, leaving an openwork lace. These laces 
and this method are seldom employed in curtain 
work. 

Of lace curtains the muslins come at one end 
with no openwork at all in many cases, and only 
a ruffle and their whiteness to suggest that they 
belong to the lace curtain family; at the other 
end come those rare examples with hand-made 
lace appliqué on hand-made net. 








has : of. Madras is a fabric with mosquito netting 
i ground and figures formed by soft coarse extra 
weft threads that are allowed in the process of weav- 
ing to float loose where not wanted, to be sheared off 
ing afterwards. The rough side of madras is the right 
loes side, and a distinctive feature of the weave is 
vat that the warp threads twist in pairs about the weft. 
han Crete on the other hand has a plain or étamine 
90 ground, and the rough or cut side of crete is the 
eat wrong side. Both ground and figures are much 
Sa heavier in crete than in madras. 
3. Cretes and madras were little used in this coun- 
the trv for a number of years and the revival of the 
ped importations is comparatively recent as is also the 
nall attempt to manufacture them here. Some of the 
the domestic cretes are excellent, but we still have 
uch much to learn from the Scotch, English and French, 
in particularly the Scotch, on this subject. 
ain Madras comes in a wealth of colors, richer and 
im- brighter than would be permissible in a fabric of 
jing heavier structure. It is seen at best in a bright 
ins, light, and the darker tones like the darker tones of 
ost velours are apt to look muddy when the light is 
ins. dim. In rooms where only one set of draperies 
10W is to be used and where color is desirable at the 
ain window, one has to choose between madras, crete, 
nd. colored Irish points, and colored fancy nets. Of 
ring these the madras drapes, gathers and pleats best 
the and dresses the window most completely. The nets 
and Irish points should usually be supplemented 
-ATS by some light over drapery The crete shuts out 
the too much light for use in most windows. 
ace Muslins have their greatest popularity in New 
Te- England where ruffled muslins were first manu- 
the factured about fifteen years ago. In New York 
and Philadelphia fluted muslins are much used, 
ue- probably because windows average larger here, 
ost 
as 
ned 


ger BEHIND THE SCENES 


= By MARJORIE MARCH 
pap Alcohol will remove candle stains from linen. 


are Old stains in linen may be removed by repeated 


thy dipping in new milk. Keep dipping and squeezing 

if the stain seems stubborn, and change the milk if 
hat it becomes discolored. 
ere Nothing is better for washing delicate fabrics or 
et. ribbons than a mixture of grated raw potatoes and 
the warm water. Use the proportion of two medium- 
- sized potatoes to one quart of water. 

A few drops of lemon in cake frosting makes it 

nd very white. 
ow Quince seed boiled and strained, thinned with 


Witch hazel, is excellent for chapped hands. 





CLASSIFIED 
FJ OKESERS 


SERVANTS 


Young Husband—When my wife first began to do 
her own cooking we were having company every 
day: tiresome relatives, colleagues, so-called friends. 
Gradually they all dropped off, and then we engaged 
a good cook.—Fliegende Blatter. 

23 


Mistress — Why don’t you boil the eggs? Cook 
— Sure, I’ve no clock in the kitchen togo by. Mis- 
tress — Oh, yes, you have. Cook — What good is 
it?, It’s ten minutes fast.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 





‘‘What a well-informed woman that Mrs. Wad- 
leigh is, isn’t she?”’ ‘‘ Why shouldn’t she be? Her 
cook has worked for nearly everybody in the neigh- 
borhood.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Mrs. Smalltown — Would you accept a place in 
the suburbs? Cook — I'll consider it if yez have 
room in your garage for me motor. — Town Topics. 


Anxious Housewije (startled by a crash in the 
room below) — There! Another of my best porce- 
lain tureens gone. Husband — Never mind, dear; it 
has stopped the cook’s singing.— Portland Oregonian 





ONE WAY OUT / 


How Work Was Made Pleasant by a Simple Device 
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" Y DEAR BEATRICE: The longer By J. FRANCES COOK quickness the partitions were set up —9 
I live the better I perceive how wise ‘ P great room was gone, the old detested ¢a ns a 
you were in ruling that we should began to take form. - ys 
i write to each other only oncea year. below stairs a living-room, a dining-roon I looked to this side and to that; wher \ 
} For the first few years it was hard to confine a kitchen. I had all sorts of complicat only yesterday green boughs waved coins w 
i) myself to the terms of our compact; my devices for saving work and time, yet I w window, a blank wall stopped my View p 
i affection was wounded by what seemed to me _ not satisfied; 1 knew at heart that somethir Yesterday I had stood here at work, and tury a 
| a cold-hearted decision. But I understand was wrong. Like the crayfish | had thro which way I would, the sunny world, the blye h 
i} now, and acknowledge you were right. For, off one shell only to begin another of the same sky were smiling in upon me from a wide al 
i] strangely enough, the events which stand  stuffandshape. I had had some original 1 vindow or an open door. An unbearable W 
f nearest to us in time are often like the most ments; I mace plans; I was even near to ¢ feeling took possession of me —a feeling of . 
i distant objects in a landscape; they are truth at times; yet | always fell short. | loss, of change, of homesickness. When tl 
if crowded together and occupy but little space. ways came back to the three main divisi Phil came in toward evening I saw him glance rt 
if Really, it seems only last month that I was of my ground floor as to an idée jixé round, frown and sigh W 
ii writing to you —a year ago to-day! It was May. All at once — over night, “Do you know,” he said, “this is the first a 
i} And yet this year has been a very impor- seemed to me — the spring unfurled abo time I have smelt the flat since we left it? P 
if tant one for me —for us. It stands out What’s the matter?” . t 
. large and clear amongst its pale mates. . irae I was just beginning to understand — to § ‘ 
ti For I have made, this year, some precious a eT realize that we had been living in a paradise § , 
. discoveries; I have solved some practical Sadbedaes 3 | without knowing it! . , 
i questions which have long vexed my peace. TABLE " The next day I had the partitions all re § 0 
| I say I have solved them, but really they _f noved excepting those that inclose the wood J i 
q were solved by chance. My merit lies in ey] nd stove room. You will see by the plan @ 1 
1 having recognized the solution when it TABLE eH vhich I am sending you a cold outline of the J ¢ 
/ came, and in promptly arranging our little / france]! | Ly happy result —a lifeless map of our charm 7 t 
i} world in accordance with my new light. ' ae + ing rooftree. ; ; 
u When I wrote you last, the old order of — — { Why did I not discover the chief difficulty § t 
if things was on the verge of breaking up — I STORE & || f our old life in the flat? Did the possession § ¢ 
if mean the life ina flat. You know how boring f Sofie completely stupefy me? My poor § e 
ik that life had become to me and the girls; per- irls, how they loathed the ugly kitchen with 7 t 
i} haps it was so to Sofie as well, though no its cheap wainscoting and all its despised § ( 
H word of complaint ever escaped that sturdy urnishing! It was, in effect, a place of § 
is human caryatid. You remember the cottage nishment. To be asked to wash the dinner J : 
is ‘ : : . : 
i in the suburbs had been found and repairs lishes was a calamity. More than once! § ( 
ii were already under way. I described at had gone out to find them all in tears, And 
it length the impossible ground floor cut up into was it any wonder? In the parlor wasa § 
i; half a dozen mere cells; the four large airy ivorite friend, or perhaps it was the grand- § 
lt bedrooms and bath on the second floor; the parents, or some one who played the piano | 
) great veranda at the back where I hoped for remarkably well, or just Phil and I. In 


every case they were banished, the poor 

children! The best of all was being passed 
round and they were not there! 

It rested on the old gray mossy stone wal How different it is now! Dishwashing is 

that shut in our tiny quarter of an acre whic o longer a bee ni.e. The sink stands 

seemed to us, by contrast, a forest and a fie] eneath a long window that looks out upon 


a long summer outing; the big elms and pine 
trees and charming dark nooks. 


Outside Dimensions 32 x 36 Feet 
f We “moved” on a cold, rainy first of May. 
i 
i 


red tent of ga 


our heads her many cok 


Sofie insisted upon going with us and helping 
us to get “settled,” although her wedding 
day had already been postponed on account 


f of us, and in defiance of an old well-seasoned in one. How could we live upstairs, even the lawn. There are no more tears. And 
if determination of mine that from the day we one flight, away from the smell of the gr ow quietly and deftly they have learned to 
is set foot on our own floor, the girls and I and the new leaves shimmering in the su vork! Plates and cups go together like 
should declare our independence. away from the big rock before the door, ow elvet, doors are opened and closed without 
: We thought ourselves very unlucky in own doorstep; away from all the tender yo sound. They too are listening to the read- 
i having to go into a house that was far from things of the spring that asker our care? | g, the conversation, the song, the piano. 
; ready for us. The carpenters of the region was impossible. One day we moved our And how charming they look —to me— 
| had been “called out” just at that point in household gods below —all that originally those three little women between ten and 
. our affairs when the new partitions were belonged there, dining-roo living-roor fifteen, in the fresh gingham aprons, with 


going to be placed and had not yet resumed kitchen effects —and began to cook ar their bright cheeks and bright eyes, and 


TY ta RE a 
3 Fee AD Spies 


work. Consequently we had at our disposal eat, to wash and iron and sew in the “grea lways such an engaging willingness to do 
only the upper floor, for I did not dream of yawning space,” oftener still on the pory their part! 
inhabiting the lower one, a great yawning or the big rock, or under the trees. Ar Here in the great room life has become all 


space thirty-two feet wide by thirty-six feet 
deep. 


when evening came we could not tear ou 
selves away; we gathered round the wide fire 


1t once so frank, so honest, so simple. I feel 
hat I shall never have enough of it. We work 
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ti Do you observe the entrance of Chance upon place. The piano was unboxed, work tabl wr the first time in away that honors the work. 
th the scene? Here she was, in the house which were brought down, books accumulated, We do openly whatever belongs to the work- 7 
i should have been all ready for us, according ‘guests began to come and to linger till a late g life of civilized human beings. Wedonot © . 
{ to my stupid plan! We met her frowningly hour. Before the month had passed life put away our tasks because some one comes 7 
i} — ungrateful, unwilling beneficiaries that was in full swing between the ribbed wall We work in presence of the caller, m 
i, we were! of sweet-smelling pine laths. presence of the guest, before all the world. © ] 
i You know, of course, that my “stupid Then one day the carpenters came. I [hey see that we are not hindered and not | 
i plan” was nothing more nor less than to have was the middle of July. With amazin (Continued on page 49) 5 
4 
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A HOUSE FOR 


BOUT four years ago, after much 


/ 


/ dissatisfaction at renting 


ra 
a home of our own, and 
accordingly built a modern city 
dwelling at a cost of about $2,700. 
Against our better judgement we 
were talked into building a higher 
priced house than we had intend 
ed, and we soon found such a 
home too expensive for our cir- 
cumstances, and sold it. Then 
ve went back to our former ex 
yeriences at high city rents for 
three years longer. Finally, be- 
coming thoroughly dissatisfied, 
we bought two lots five miles out 
and laid our plans for a real home. 
Being so far out and a mile from 
the trolley, we secured them for a 
small sum. The distance was not 
objectionable; it was the country 
we wanted: a home within reach 
of the city and out of reach of 
it. Poor people who can barely 
meet the cost of living in the 


cities should appreciate what 
this means. The slight incon- 


venience of walking this distance 
to and from my work is fully 
compensated by the healthful 
exercise it furnishes. We bought 
the lots in October, 1904, after 
carefully considering the location, 
neighborhood, ete., and during 
spare time that winter I worked 
on the plans. 

Having little knowledge of 
drafting or carpentry, | consulted 
books from the public library and 
made sketch after sketch until I 
found what we wanted. Let me 
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Three Views of the House 


say here that it takes more figuring to make 
something out of nothing than it does where 
you need not count pennies. We made up 
our minds to dispense with unnecessary 
room, to heat and furnish, and would cut 
out all unnecessary constructional features, 
and use as cheap material as possible, con- 
sistent with durability. 

My occupation leaving forenoons at my 
disposal, we capped these economies with 
the resolve that we would, as far as possible, 


on 


~ 


and I. 
Having 








HUNDRED DOLLARS 


construct it ourselves. 


We, means my wife 


We laid the fireplace and chimneys, 


scarcely a hundred dollars of our 
own to begin building with and 
not knowing how fast the work 
would go on, we planned in such 
a way that it could be built in 
two parts, so that we could oc- 
cupy part of it while working on 
the other. We moved into the 
new house—if I may use the word 
the 25th of May. It wasa good 
camp, but not much of a house. 
The big van loaded to its utmost 
capacity with our goods seemed 
aus large as the building; never 
theless, we disposed of it in and 
about the place, and had room 
to stow ourselves. Washing-ma- 
chine, tubs, and such things we 
left outside, and caught rain-wa- 
ter. Dressers, etc., were stacked, 
leaving the draws accessible. 

We made a temporary platform 
on the tie-beam and plate in the 
den, and packed it full under the 
roof. Every article not needed 
was packed away. Small articles 
had all been packed in boxes 
and were compactly stowed un- 
der the beds. The closet partition 
being left out, the kitchen stove 
was set up in the corner with 
the pipe run through a piece of 
zine in the little window-opening, 
and wired up for a chimney. A 
passage was left open between 
the den and bedroom near the 
outside door, and a temporary 
door put on where the den opens 
into the dining-room. This last 
is necessary, as the outside den 
door is too narrow to permit the 
passage of a stove. 

The excavation for the fireplace 
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foundation left a hole, which, by covering 
the opening where the hearth would be with 
a trap-door, afforded us a temporary cellar. 
The fireplace was not put in until later. 
The studding was properly arranged, but the 
opening boarded up, to be sawed out later 
when ready to build it. We intended to put 
a trench wall under this part, but the lack of 
stone and time prevented, and we were 


. forced to resort to stone butments built up in 


mortar, 24 inches square at each corner and 
under the middle of the longer sills, the one 
where the fireplace comes, being later part 
of the fireplace foundation. 

The ground sloped off toward the farther 
end of the den, so that the floor was about 
three feet from the ground. We 
boarded the spaces between the 
butments clear to the ground, put 
on a soil-board to bank against, 
and shingled the whole. 

A door gives access to this 
space and makes a very con- 
venient place to store garden 
tools, kindling-wood, ete. 

Comfortably settled and the 
garden planted, the work on the 
house was resumed. My father 
took hold and helped us, now and 
then a day and we dug the cel- 
lar by hand. We encountered 
hard shale, and though it is small, 
it took us nearly two weeks to 
dig it. yD. 

The shale was used to grade 
up the driveway and the top soil 
to level up the yard. In the 
meantime, I secured a loan of 
three hundred dollars, for which 
we gave a mortgage on the prop- 
erty; the money to be advanced 
in three installments according to contract: 
One hundred and twenty-five dollars when 
the cellar and foundation were completed; 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars when 
the house was shingled, sided, windows and 
doors in, and the floors laid, and the bal- 
ance of fifty dollars when the house was 
completed. 

With the small amount with which we 
started, we found this loan rather small. 
We should have had about fifty dollars more; 
and if we had hired the work done we should 
have needed still more to meet this expense. 

Figuring the small expense for hired labor, 
a little help from my father, and our own 
work, the house cost us approximately five 
hundred dollars. To have hired it built 
would have cost from $650 to $700. Con- 
structing it in two parts makes it cost a trifle 
more than if built in the usual way. 

To some, the rooms may appear small; 
but we have plenty of room, and we had a 
very large van-load of goods to put into it. 
The same plans, however, can be easily 
enlarged if one wishes to spend a little more 
money. The arrangement is very compact 
and easy to heat, as will be seen by the plans. 
There is not an inch of lost space anywhere in 
its construction. The cellar stairs follow 
the pitch of the stairs above, and they in turn 
follow the pitch of the roof. The side walls 

upstairs are four feet high — sufficient for 
an ordinary bed. The highest point in these 


rooms is seven feet six inches. The space 
thus cut off under the roof is accessible 
through low doors and is very handy fo! 
storing things. It also creates a dead-aii 
space, which helps to make the rooms warmer. 

With the exception of the kitchen, the 
walls are plastered clear to the floor and the 
baseboard placed over it. This precautio1 
back of the cupboards in the kitchen renders 
them vermin proof. 

A register in the kitchen and one in the 
living-room — both nearly over the stoves 
— warms the bedrooms upstairs 

The chimney in the kitchen has a cupboard 
under it to hold the kitchen utensils. The 
bricks left bare and the joist exposed 














A Corner of the Den 


floor above forming the ceiling — give it a 
‘‘craftie”’ effect. A small cupboard to the 
left of the cellar door, opening into the cel 
larway with a screen 
place for milk, butter, ete. 

bined with a medicine closet 


bac k, makes & Coo 


The shelf is com 


The Interior Finish 

The kitchen floor is beech, at $38 per 
thousand. The wainscoting and woodwork 
except the joist, which are select hemlock, 
is yellow pine, weathered with a coat of burnt 
umber mixed with boiled oi! and turpentine 
The plaster and panels of the ceiling are 
painted a cream color, which harmonizes 
nicely with the brown of the woodwork 
Yellow pine is used for the other floors and 
trimmings throughout the house, and thx 
finish is the same; with the exception of the 
bedroom downstairs, which is painted with 
gloss white. and that in the den, which 
simply oiled. 

The rafters and roof-boards in the den are 
planed and exposed. The latter, as, indeed 
throughout the house, are select matched 
hemlock with the planed side down. Out 
side the ends of the rafters and the roof 
boards are exposed, forming a wide overhang 
to the roof, the under side of which is painted 
a strong yellow. The cedar shingles with 
which the house is sided are left to weather 
naturally and the trimmingsare painted white 

The roof of the bedroom is covered with 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





eavy tar-paper and thoroughly coated with 


prey 


rate roo 


coated, I believe it will last quite as long 


aration. This really makes a first. 
f, and if proper care is taken to keep 


as 


n, and, should it happen to leak, can be 


uickly 


The ] 


repaired with little or no expense, 
rice to tin this roof was $16 and 


is did not include the necessary painting. 


| rot 


some second-hand fire-brick to line 


e fireplace with, but I doubt if this is really 


cessar 


With 


Vv. 
the exception of the kitchen, the 


ooth finish for the plastering was dispensed 


th, 
e roug 


Von 





as wall-paper will adhere better to 


her wall. It was used in the kitchen 
account of the painting. The cellar. 
though it occupies only the space 
under the kitchen, is plenty large 
enough. 

An ample stone cistern is built 
up in the outer corner and a coal 
bin is arranged alongside of it, 
convenient to the window. 

A trench wall is used for the 
rest of the foundation. A ven- 
tilator is placed in this about 
midway between the porch and 
bedroom, and one in the inner cel- 
lar wall opposite the window. 
Both are covered with wire 
screen. 

I am carrying this article to 
some length, perhaps unnecessari 
ly; but 1 want to show, as far as 
the limits of space will permit 
how, by a few changes here and 
there, we have reduced the 
cost of building and still have, 
as a result, a house which is 
practical, thoroughly substantial, 
and attractive. 


Any one of ordinary ability who has a 


le spi 


ire time can, by acquiring a smat- 


ng of carpentry go ahead and build this 


tace 


to } 


presupposing, of course, a disposi- 
versevere. In all, it took us about 


teen months at four or five hours a day. 
lhe items and costs in the list of materials 


| 
apdst 


thi 


jlutely correct, except, perhaps, for 
ngs as the paint and nails, which, 


ng bought in small lots can only be approx- 


ted. 
MATERIAL AND COST. 
rdware.. acne kh 5 ote esi Savin $ 28.00 
b CAPDONNOT WOEKiic oiciasc sees nieccves 23 .50 
ber for den and bedroom — first part 
proximate cost of everything to put 
s part in a livable condition — not 
ERS i vidio a eca tsa atone we wea aaa 108.61 
to complete cottage, including 
0 LR Ae ee Se ae 223 . 26 
) brick, at $7.50 M. ... ccc cee ceces 11.25 
rds cobblestone.................4.. 10.00 
eet 3-inch vitrified drain tile ..... pian’ on 
nch flue tiles, to extend chimney top.. 50 
ads of sand, 2 vards each............. 10.50 
FTEIS WRKOTIUNEG,.. ccc ccesccicrcscces Sm 
rrels portland cement................ 4.20 
igs (first coat) adamant wall plaster.. 11.40 
“fo ee eee .55 
ee eee 8.00 
per for plasterer 2 days — not really 
ok SO ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 4.00 
t, oil, ete. — estimated .............. 5.00 
lis tar paper — 3-ply ...............- 2.10 
ullons coating for same ............... 50 
yrs and windows — glazed complete.... 42.50 
oo: era Se ee $498 .52 
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ORESTE’S PATRON. 


A STORY OF ITALY BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


HE Signore Americano, musing over his 
morning coffee on the villa terrace, gazed 
intently into the distance where Florence 

lay invisible behind the hills. 
““ Buon’ giorno, Signore!’’ called Oreste, 
reining in Elisabetta and lifting his cap witha smile. 

“Buyon’ giorno!” returned the Signore, starting. 
“Ah, you are going tothe city, and I wanted to go 

rself.”” 

"Deen looked troubled. j 

“Signore, how much I am sorry! It displeases 
me, but I am already promised to my pation. 
When one is poor one must think of the francs for 
the family,” o added apologetically. _ 

The Signore, who knew no such necessity, frowned. 

“This is the fifth time this Carnivale—and you 
just married. If I hada sposina—”’ 

“The Signore’s sposina would lack for nothing,” 
smiled Oreste. “‘We others—we must do as we 
can, As for Gioja, she goes to pass the day with 
her nonna at Vincigliata. I will bring the Signore’s 
mail as usual.” ; 

The Signore waved his hand impatiently and 
knocked the ashes from his cigarette, then as the 
shabby cab, with Elisabetta pulling heroically back 
against the steepness wound from sight, his glance 
softened. It was a piece of foftune surely for a 
Vignola cabman to have a city patron. Fortunes 
were not to be made up here where nobody but the 
jorestieri, who came from time to time to make a 
villegiatura in one or another of the villas, would 
think of wasting francs for the sole purpose of get- 
ting somewhere. The inhabitants stayed where 
they found themselves placed by Providence. To 
all intents, Vignola might be a hundred miles from 
Florence instead of a bare six. Besides, a stranger 
Signore passes with the season, but a city patron 
remains. Nuisance as it was to have his own plans 
conflicted with, the Signore forgave Oreste. 

Fifteen minutes later this melting mood congealed 
again, as a slender figure stole quietly down the 
Way. 

It was Gioja walking with her usual listless grace. 
Her small head, its crisplv waved Tuscan hair bound 
with a kerchief of dull blue, was carried far back as 
no kerchiefed head has a right to be, and her eyes, 
blue as the kerchief but not dull, looked straight a- 
head, dilated and musing. She did not see the 
Signore—a thing that could have befallen no other 
girl in the village, unless it were blind Chiara, and 
the Signore watched her go with a frown. For this 
was not the direction of Vincigliata. And why was 
she starting so early, unless to defeat the glances 
with which all these closed doors would soon be 
alive? 

Yet he continued to watch her. There were other 
girls in the village just as pretty. Many a strain of 
noble blood had gone to the making of these Vigno- 
lese peasants. This was not the first girl the Signore 
had seen who looked as if—change her gown and tie 
a bonnet over her hair—she might loll in her car- 
riage of an afternoon at the Cascine with the best of 
the fine ladies in the city below. But there was no 
other whom the Signore ever leaned over the wall to 
look after. And as he leaned his frown deepened; 
he was sorry for Oreste, but—marry a girl like that 
and leave her alone in Italy! Anybody might foresee 
theend. And he frowned again, not at Gioja this 
time, who had disappeared from view, but at a men- 
tal image wearing, it is true, an air dangerously like 
that of Oreste’s sposa. 

Yes, indeed, anybody might foretell the end. 
That was what the whole community, already buz- 
ang with the scandal, said. And it was exactly 
what the Padre said when, five minutes later, he 
came up the path and sank upon the marble seat, 
mre his brow beneath the beaver hat. 

m have been to Oreste’s”’ he said, apologetically, 
and thought I would look in upon the Signore in 
passing. There was nobody there.”’ 

The Signore, engaged in pouring red wine for his 
guest, made no response, and the priest stole a 


— glance at him as he took the glass from his 
and. 


“Perhaps, Signore, you may have seen them pass 
and can tell me if that child went with her hus- 
band?” 

“No,” said the Signore, after a minute’s delibera- 
tion,“ I could not.” 

His guest sighed as he sipped the wine. 
rown gray in the service of the village. He had 
nown Gioja from her babyhood. His was the hand 

which had held and oiled and dipped her at the font, 
and had led her from then until her present estate; 
and he, if anvone, had a right to borrow trouble, 
seeing that all troubles were brought to him in the 
end. His fine, thin lips shut above the wine-glass 
in the sensitive line which marks the better of 
Rome’s two types. His soul was straight and sim- 
ple. The one vanity it owned was to be on terms of 
companionship with the occupant of the big villa. 
The half-hour on its terrace or in its salotto formed 
his social dissipation, and dearly did he prize the 
importance it gave him in the eyes of his flock. 
Nay, it gave importance to the who.e community. 

“Not every viieen has a priest like ours,” said the 
gossips complacently, ‘that a so-educated stranger 
Signore wes make so much of.” 

Moreover, if his people were poor, God alone knows 
how poor their priest was, and the Signore possessed 
a fine taste in wines—(true Chianti, a very different 
thing from vino rosso at eighty centesimi the flask) — 
while his lavishness was that of his country. 

As for the Signore, he would pour the oil from a 
fresh flask anytime to unseal the lips pressed to- 
gether as now over the case of Oreste’s sposa. 

“The truth is,” sighed the priest, ‘the end is too 
easy to forsee. The child is not like others, and 
there is nothing worse than that. That’s what 
Luigi’s sposa said yesterday when I rebuked her for 
thinking evil, and recalled to her how Gioja helped 
nurse her three through the tijo only last spring. 
‘Oh, I’m not saying she hasn’t a heart,’ said Luigi’s 
sposa, ‘but you can’t deny that all is not right when 
a girl is different from all the rest; it is better to 
have less heart and be more like one’s neighbors.’ 
And Luigi’s wife had reason. Nothing is worse 
than to be different from all the folk about you. 
When I had her safely married I thought indeed 
there would be an end of trouble. Heaven grant it 
does not prove a beginning.” 

“* Does she not love her husband?” 

“Who can tell?” sighed the priest, impatiently. 
“Oreste is not one to set the Arno afire, but he is 
a good lad. But about her he is a mule—a very 
mule. Would you believe, Signore, when I ven- 
tured a word—I, whose duty it is— he flared up like 
a befana torch—he whose manner to me ordinarily 
is a lesson to the community.” 

The Signore smiled and reflected upon the strength 
of man. 

“One would say I had spoken ill of the saints,” 
continued the exasperated priest. ‘‘And the thing 
is becoming insufferable—such a tale of scandal as 
someone whispers to me every day. One would 
think she has neither eyes nor ears, and cares not 
whether she has friends or foes for neighbors.”’ 

There is in truth no such broad and flowery path 
to unpopularity as this which Gioja undeviatingly 
pursued. Nobody who elects to be unlike his 
neighbors gets social good of it. Had not the Sig- 
nore himself seen? 

Bad enough it was to have her sitting wide-eyed 
and absolutely indifferent at her machine (and so 
pretty that one could see the giovine looking at her 
when they pretended not to), or mooning over her 
straw-work with never a word of gossip or a little 
story about a friend, more than if they were all 
stones; but what did these absences all by herself 
mean, which looked the worse now that she was a 
decent man’s wife? It was an absolute scandal— 
which is only another name for a godsend sometimes 
—to a sober community. 

Oreste might pretend to shut his eyes—he had 
always been a fool about her—but it could not be 
asked that all the village should do the same, es- 
pecially those girls who would have made decent 
wives if anyone had given them the chance, and 
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those lads who would have known how to keep a 
wife in order, if they had taken one. 

The priest, thinking of these things, sighed. He, 
too, might affect blindness, but he would need to be 
stone-deaf as well to escape hearing what every 
tongue in the village felt it a duty and a privilege to 
confide to him daily. 

“It must be admitted that the Signorina Ameri- 
cana has something to answer for,” the priest wound 
up, as he invariably did, and always with an indul- 
gent accent which forgave while it accused. 

The Signorina Americana! How many times was 
she not leveled at the ears of the Signore Ameri- 
cano,who had inherited her tradition with the villa of 
which he was the next lessee. If the contadini were 
to be believed there was little for which she might 
not be held accountable. They spoke of her smil- 
ingly, Oreste tenderly, the priest indulgently (the 
Signorina also had possessed a generous taste in 
wines), and Gioja not at all. Yet, apparently it was 
precisely Gioja who might have kod neon to say. 

“Ah, yes; if I could have foreseen when I brought 
that child to her! But what harm could come to her 
from earning a few francs as the Signorina’s maid! 
I chose her for the very reason that she had more 
gentleness and was more educated than the others. 
The Signorina, your countrywoman, was herself 
very educated and full of gentilezza. But she was 
too good to Gioja, and then she could never be 
made to see. She had a way with her. When I 
began to remonstrate with her, she would fill up my 
glass and ask about my poor, and before I knew it— 
altro! she was very generous, your countrywoman. 
But if there are many like her in your country it 
must be a terrible place; a man would not possess 
his own soul.” 

The Signore laughed. 

“She would sit here—precisely where I sit now— 
and smile a little smile she had, and twist this rose- 
vine about her fingers, and just so, she twisted us all. 
Ah,”’ he concluded, lifting his glass, ‘‘she was truly 
terrible, that Signorina; but stmpatica, altro! aever 
have I seen so simpatica a Signorina.” 

Simpatica! When you are that, there is nothing 
else you can be! and when you are not that, nothing 
that you can be isany use. When everybody, down 
to the newsboys and cab-openers, loves you and 
doesn’t know why, you are simpatica; when people 
would rather do things for you than not, and don’t 
care about the payment, then you may be sure you 
are simpatica; when the expression of their eyes and 
the tones of their voices change insensibly when they 
look at and speak to you, there is no room to doubt 
that you are simpatica. You may not be rich, nor 
beautiful, nor ‘‘educated”’ (such a very different 
thing from book-fed), but you do not need to be. 
Simpatica is the comprehending sky of praise in 
which separate stars of admiration are swallowed up. 

While the Signore figured rapidly the mischief 
possible of accomplishment by a dangerous Signor- 
ina possessing this attribute, the priest drank an- 
other glass of wine and returned to the trouble of his 
soul. 

“‘T thought, indeed, with a wife’s work to do, she 
would settle down like others, but Oreste encour- 
ages her wilfulness.”’ 

“Why do you not speak to Gioja herself?” 

‘‘Heaven forbid!’’ exclaimed the priest, crossing 
himself. ‘‘I have tried that once. She has a terri- 
ble nature, that child! I have never told anyone, 
but see if I have not reason to say so, Signore.” 
He sipped his wine agitatedly and then began with 
feeling: 

‘Tt was the Signorina to begin with; she saw that 
the child was pretty and she put ideas in her head. 
And in fact, though Heaven forbid I should com- 
pare Gioja, who is only a little contadina, with a real 
Signorina, yet she has always seemed to me to have 
a little something about her which recalls the Sig- 
norina herself—a way of walking and carrying her 
head. And the Signorina had not an idea of keep- 
ing her in her place. She was always giving her 
gowns, and ribbons, and trinkets, and vanities of all 
kinds—that was her way, always giving. The end 
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of it was that one day I surprised that child with a 
hat of the Signorina’s on her unhappy head; yes, 
actually, Signore, if you will credit me, a hat—a cap- 
pello di Signora on her head!” He spread his 
hands in deprecating despair. 

The Signore looked blankly. 

“‘Oh, Signore, you are like your countrywoman; 
it is impossible to make you understand! But it 
must be a country—yours! Fora girl like Gioja to 
put a hat on is to declare herself without shame at 
once. Honest girls of her class let such robia di 
Signore alone; yes, and rightly, for God has put 

ple in their places. A girl who showed herself 
in a Signora’s hat would find it impossible to live in 
Vignola; she would be hooted out of the village. 
And as for the wife of a lad like Oreste pretending 
to that, half a dozen lovers would not be a worse 
scandal. Those, at least the others, could under- 
stand, but a cappello di signora He stopped 
to take several agitated sips, shaking his head all 
the time. ‘I do not say she would have been so 
mad as to cross the threshold in it (the Signorina 
had given it to her to sell for the feathers upon it), 
but who could tell what such a girl might do? I 
scolded her well for her wicked vanity and such 
ideas above her place. Santa Maria! lovers and 
such are enough without a scandal like that among 
my people. Well, what was the end? Signore, she 
rushed off and hung that hat with at least twenty 
francs worth of good feathers on it in the Madonna’s 
chapel, beside ’Maso’s crutch and the little hearts, 
and legs and other offerings to Our Lady! There it 
hung, where all the world would see it and every 
tongue in the place be set wagging, if I had not 
providentially gone in and found it before Mass next 
day. And even then what could Ido? It was the 
Madonna’s and I dared not remove it. But Heaven 
sends accidents, and as it chanced providentially, 
Signore, my candle brushed the feathers in passing 
and presto, I dropped it quickly into a bucket of 
water. It was not fit for Our I ady after that, so I 
took it away, and I myself made it up to her in can- 
dles, that no one might feel hurt. And after all no- 
body was the richer for all those francs worth of 
feathers; they were singed more than I hoped and 
did not bring me in Florence the price of the can- 
dles. Oh, she has a terrible nature—that Gioja! 
No, no, grazie,—if I must speak to Oreste, I must; 
but to her—! candles cost, Signore Americano, and 
Iam a poor man.” 

Still shaking his head, he rose to depart. 

The Signore, left alone, paced the terrace a few 
times smiling to himself; then he sat down again— 
this time in the priest’s place—and fell to musing, 
and as he mused his fingers stole almost furtively to 
the long rose-tendrils and twisted them gently, 
while the smile died abruptly on his lips. 

Presently he rang and Giuseppina came out. 

“You may take away these things,” said the Sig- 
nore, ‘‘bring me pen and paper. Oh, by the way, 
Giuseppina, in future put my seat here—the valley 
sees itself better.” 

Coming from the post that evening the Signore 
was aware of a slender shape slipping along through 
the deepening shadows ahead. Quickening his 
steps, he overtook it easily. 

“ Buona sera. So it is you Gioja?” 

“Si, Signore!” The voice was both startled and 
appealing. 

ut the Signore strode along, looking keenly at 
the downcast face. 

“Oreste is not with you?” 

“No, Signore, he went to the city.” 

“And you have doubtless been visiting your 
nonna?”’ 

“Yes, Signore.” The voice was almost inaudible. 

The Signore turned on his heel with a curt ‘‘ Buona 
sera!’”’? and was still muttering things under his. 
breath when fifteen minutes later he beheld from the 
— Oreste and Elisabetta toiling wearily up the 
hill. 

“How well she times it,”” he thought contemptu- 
ously, as the bell of the big gate sounded, and he 
heard Giuseppina’s challenge, “‘ Who is it?” 

“Amici; friends,’ answered Oreste’s voice, and 
Oreste swiftly followed with his frank smile and a 
square envelope of dull blue, which the Signore’s 
hand involuntarily stretched to grasp. 

‘Ecco, Signore, the only one!” said Oreste with 
that polite —— of regret with which he daily 
accompanied this small comedy. The Signore hav- 
ing possessed himself of the letter avidly, put it into 
his pocket with ostentatious carelessness and coolly 
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lighted a cigarette. 
ly but respectfully. 

“You have had a long day of it?” 

“Yes, Signore.’’ Oreste smiled with the satisfied 
air of one who has done a good day’s work. 

“T suppose you have made a handful of money,”’ 
Ee yd Signore severely. 

Oreste shrugged his shoulders. “Not great 
things, but altro! I am content.” 

The Signore shrugged in his turn. ‘“‘Each to 
his own mind. Your sposina has also made a 
long day; I saw her just now.”’ 

“Ah, yes; it is a long way to Vincigliata wher 
one must walk. The Signore’s commands?” 

“None.” 

Truly, the Signorina Americana, if this was he 
work, had small reason to be proud of it. T! 
Signore’s frown enveloped even the blue envelop: 
at which he stood staring long after Oreste ha 
left the room. 

And so it ran through the spring months—th« 
mournfully beautiful Tuscan spring. The night 
ingales in the Villa gardens sang and sang, at dusk 
in the moonlight and at dawn, and the fire-flie 
glittered all through the darkness up and dow 
the olive slopes. An intenser life quickened 
the little community as the summer stirred in tl 
veins of her children. The youths went singing 
up and down the hills, and the girls and women 
lingered over their water-jars at the fountain 
the square. For what is it to be poor ia the sun 
mer time? 

Sometimes the Signore, lying awake at night, 
heard Oreste’s mellow voice as he passed by to the 
little house. But through all this gaiety of being 
Gioja stole silently and dreamily, and the whisper 
of turned heads and eves askance followed her 
For there were the ever-recurring festas when Or 
este went to the city, and where then did Oreste’s 
sposa go? That is what the community would 
like to know, for the tale about her grandmother 
was quite too large for the village throat. She 
kept her secret well—yes; but there is only one 
kind of a secret possible to the Italian mind 

“‘Birbone!” said the women, with contempt, of 
Oreste, while the men laughed and shrugged thei 
shoulders. Oreste had caught a pretty sposa who 
had thought herself much too good for them, but 
ma ché, he was paying for it 

It was impossible that the public curiosity 
should: content itself with being curious. Maria, 
one of those public-minded souls which never lack 
in any community, toiled all the way over to Vir 
cigliata and brought back personal assurance 
from the nonna herself that that pious grand 
daughter had not been seen in Vincigliata all 
these months. 

“Eight good miles I trudged in all that sun, and 
a day’s work lost,” declared Maria, mopping her 
brow in the midst of an excited and sympatheti: 
group. “Jf my legs ache! but for the good of the 
community I did it, and what I know to-night 
the priest shall know before morning. I made 
haste to go to-day, for, to-morrow being the festa 
of our Saint John, Oreste goes to the city, and 
that civetta—” 

And nobody could say but that Maria had 
done well, and the girl deserved whatever might 
come of it. 

But when the priest, sad-eyed and stern, knocked 
at the door of the little house in the early 
morning after Mass, no one was there. Having 
delivered a vain fusillade, to the accompaniment 
of many suggestions offered from the neighbors 
windows, the priest turned away and betook him 
self with a clouded brow to the Signore who had 
invited him by Oreste to breakfast with him that 
morning. He was waiting for him now on the 
terrace with a morning countenance, and the 
breakfast table, heaped with roses, wore a festal 
air which did not escape the priest, preoccupied 
though he was. 

“You also are keeping a feast, Signore, to ap 
pegrances?” 

es. 

“* Ah, indeed! a festa Americana?”’ 

“No, my own. And now what is it about these 
two? Oreste, I know, went to the city. I tried 
to engage him, but he was pre-engaged to that 

atron of his. And Gioja—well, I saw her pass a 
ittle later.” 

‘‘While we were in the church, the guilty child!” 
said the priest sternly. ‘‘But where can she have 


Oreste smiled comprehending 








gone?’’ he added, sighing. ‘I have been much 
blame; I have been too negligent; I should ae 
dealt with her from the first Culpa mia)” “ 
crossed himself and looked so discouraged that th 
Signore was touched. . 
‘Listen, amico mio,’”’ he said. “As yoy say 
is @ bad business, and, arrange it how you will’ 
t will never be well that those two shall live her’ 
The last of it will never be heard, if I know 
people. I am going away to Livorno next week 
ind I have asked Oreste to go with me. I like the 
fellow, and away from here she may come to ‘wed 
enses. She is young, and guilty though she may 
ve, she does not seem case-hardened.”’ : 
Going away!” exclaimed the startled priest in 
smay. ‘‘And going to take those two away from 
their own country—to a foreign place! What an 
ea—but what an idea!” 
_ “Searc ely foreign—it is only the other side of 
riorence 
“Ah, ah! to you, but to us villagers! It is not 
ttle thing to leave one’s home, where one has 
n born and bred and knows his neighbors, after 
whether they be good or bad. It is a great 
ng to know one’s neighbors. And to go so far 
but they will think twice before they say yes.” 
On the contrary, Oreste goes willingly. I do 
think he is so blind; he knows well they are 
t friendly to his sposa here.”’ : 
And Gioja,” said the startled priest; ‘‘will she 


here, 
your 


He says so.” 

The priest drew a long breath, half relief, half 
gret, and wholly wonder. 

Well, well; it is perhaps the best that could 
ippen; but to lose two of my flock—and to leave 

s country like that! You are a strange peo- 

you Americans. And what becomes of us 
thout either you or the Signorina Americana here 
the villa?”’ 

There are more Americans,” replied the Sig- 
re, smiling, “‘and who knows but that your Sig- 
rina will return to make you more trouble yet?” 
[he priest shook his head. ‘The next time she 

bring her own maid; not another girl from 
village shall she turn the head of—that Signor- 

’ and the very tone of his voice as he said it 
s witness that he affirmed what he knew to be 
se. The Signore understood, and laughed. 

Put it all away, amico mio, for to-day, and go 
th me to Florence. Gioja has gone, and you can 
nothing but listen to your people, who will deafen 
1 before night. Come ond nes your bella Firenze 
her festa dress. We will take a tram below and 
1a cab at the gates.” 

[he priest’s face brightened like a child’s. 

Ah, Signore, now it is I vou are proposing to 
rry away; but why not? It is long since I was 
Florence, and I have already said service here. 
it it is not necessary to say anything to my 
‘ople; diseretion, Signore Americano, discretion 
4 great thing.”’ 

(nd thus it happened that when the village folk 
the good father depart in company with the 
gnore forestiere, they sagely concluded—with 

t sense of the importance of our own affairs 
mmon to the race—that the two had gone to 

sole, or who knew but even Florence, to con- 
the authorities in the matter of that disgraz- 

» Gioja. And in point of fact, though the priest 

fairly running away from the subject, he was 
tined to run straight into its arms instead. 
Florence was all in festa, and if there is anything 
elier than Florence in festa, who has seen it? 


, 


[he streets ran over with bright sunshine, and the 


yrentines, reinforced by contadini from all the 
ghboring towns, in holiday garb, made a bright, 
{ting mass for the sunbeams to play over. Arno 
lled its now shallow stream like muddy gold, and 
ile golden palaces stood loftily up, and looked 
ywn at her. Over her streaming ways, Florence 
ok the bells in all her towers every fifteen min- 
es, and at intervals the deep, golden-throated 
ce in Giotto’s Tower prventiocan, with a rich hum, 
i-m, hum-m-m, like a melodious summer bee. 
The strident notes of the grilli in their little wicker 
ges, brought from the Cascine at dawn, complet- 
the joyous pandemonium. 
lhe Signore’s spirits ran at higher tide than even 
bright tide of humanity about him, He laugh- 
it all; he bought flowers of the boys and girls 
) ran after the carriage, holding up glowing arm- 
until the carriage seat was heaped and the 
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t held up his hands at the extravagance. He 
xed his folly by buying all the remaining grilli 
in their cages and letting them loose upon the grass 


if the Cascine. ; . , , 
: «Do not scold, amico mio,’’ he said to the priest, 


pries 
clima 


gaily. “I told you it is a festa. I have come into 
4 fortune, and it is written that nobody must be 
shut up to-day or hungry. He tossed a handful 
of soldi to a group of children. — 

“] am afraid your fortune will not last long, 
replied the priest, shaking his head. 

But he forgot his own prudence when a little later, 
they went to a restaurant—not Donay’s, where the 
foolish tourists go, fancying themselves in Italy, 
and where the priest would have been miserable, 
but Gilli’s, on the Piazza Signoria. There, it be- 
ing a feast day and his host newly come into a for- 
tune, the good father ate, for the honor of religion 
and his own temporal good, such a meal as had never 
before found its way to his stomach, and washed 
it down with glasses of Chianti not merelv old (vee- 
chio) but extravagantly old (stravecchio). Golden 
moments were these, and he put down his glass at 
last with a sigh of regret that it was impossible to 
prolong them further. His limit of possibility was 
reached. 

“Now,”’ 
gant fee upon the table, “ where nex " 

“To the Baptistery and the Duomo, my son,” 
answered the priest, with sudden gravity, crossing 
himself, ‘‘to sav our grazie and put up a little prayer 
to our good Saint John.” 

It was precisely upon emerging from the door of 
Gilli’s in this comfortable and untroubled frame 
of mind, arising from the perfect balance of the car- 
nal and the spiritual, that he came face to face with 
the worst trouble of all. For, straightening his 
shabby hat and smoothing his shabbv cassock, 
what should his eves fall upon but Oreste—Oreste, 
who having that moment emerged from a café below, 
was assisting a very elegant signora into his cab 
Just as he got her safely tucked in, his eve caught 
the two pairs staring at him. His sturdy face 
blanched; then before either could make a step 
forward he had shut the door, sprung quicklv to 
the seat, and, touching up Elisabetta, with a glance 
of defiance whirled away. The two, left staring, 
drew a long breath. 

“Ebbene,”” remarked the Signore at last. 
the patron was a padrona; perhaps Gioja has not 
heen so much to blame, after all.” 

“T will know,” answered the priest, sharplv. 

The Signore said a word to the nearest cabman, 
slipping something into his hand, and in a moment 
they were bowling up the Via Calzaioli. It cost a 
city eabman nothing to keep Elisabetta in sight, 
and thev drew up in the Piazza del Muomo just in 
time to see Oreste deferentiallv assisting his signora 
to alight at the Cathedral steps. He saw them. and 
his eve shot such a glance of stern warning that both 
men sat stupidly, and the next moment nearlv fell 
over each other as the signora in her silks and nod- 
ding plumes swept by—for lo, it was Gioja! 

In another instant she had swept up the stens 
and the great doors had swallowed her. Thea 
Oreste’s manner changed. Heleaned against the 
cab-door and turned upon the two men a regard 
which said: ‘‘And now, what have vou to sav 
about it?” 

There was a decidedly awkward silence while 
they drew near; then the Signore burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“You have found a bel patron, amico mio!” he 
said. 

“What follv!”’ ejaculated the priest, holding up 
his hands and recovering breath at last. ‘‘Gran’ 
Dio! what follv!”’ 

“Reverendo,”’ replied Oreste, quietlv. ‘‘ Perhaps 
not so much follv as some of vou have thought. 
Perhaps I know what the tongues up there wag like, 
and if I choose not to mind, whose affair is that? 
If it pleases us to please ourselves, who is the 
worse for that?” 

“And the scandal!” exclaimed the priest. ‘‘and 
the waste, and the ideas vou are putting in Gioja’s 
head —the wicked vanitv and pride. Oh, I told 
the Signorina how it would end!”’ 

“As for that, Reverendo, vou will pardon me. 
but tongues must wag when thev are hung in the 
middle, and if they wag about Gioja, why it doesn’t 
hurt her and someone else goes safe. And as for 
the waste—the price of a fare now and then—why 
if it suits us to live on polenta six days and take our 
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said the Signore, casting an extrava- 
er 
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yleasure on the seventh whose misery is that? I 
oe never yet lacked my soldo for the church or 
for a neighbor poorer than I.” 

“And the ideas vou are encouraging in her un- 
happy head! But I will have something to say to 
that child.” 

“Reverendo,” interposed Oreste, sternly, “by 
vour leave; you are a good man, half a saint, and 
{ am onlv an ignorant peasant, but there are some 
things priests and nuns do not understand, and what 
one does not understand that one should not med- 
dle with. The Signorina understood; she knew 
well it was neither pride nor vanity in Gioja, but 
just a kind of presia which made her like to play 
the signora. The Signorina understood, because 
she herself was full of presia.” 

“Oh, the Signorina, the Signorina!”’ interjected 
the priest, in despair. 

“She knew,”’ Oreste went on. 
the time of the hat, Reverendo?”’ 

“Tj I remember!”’ groaned the priest. 

“‘Ebbene,”” said Oreste emphatically, “when I 
found it out I went straight to the Signorina and 
told her. She was on the terrace, and she sat 
down and laughe: a little—you remember our Sig- 
norina’s way of laughing?” 

It was to the priest that he addressed this, but 
it was the Signore looking straight before him and 
smiling who looke | as if he remembered. 

“Nothing would do,” continued Oreste, “but 
that she must jump into my cab then and there, 
with only a lace on her head, and she a Signorina! 
(here the Signore laughed aloud) and drive straight 
to Florence, not to one of the small shops, but to 
the great milliner’s on Tornabuoni, where she 
bought a hat—who knows what it cost?—and she 
bade me take it to Gioja and tell her to wear it 
when she liked, for there was nothing wicked about 
if ” 

The priest groaned again. 

“Only,” added Oreste, with the suspicion of a 
twinkle, “‘she bade us say nothing about it, lest 
vou, Reverendo, might think it your dutv to lecture 
the child again, and it was a pity, she said, to make 
so good a man uncomfortable. So, as she could not 
wear it openly, we had to find a way under the plate, 
and as the whole village would have been talking 

if we went away together, I had to make that lit- 
tle story of a patron. Once outside of Vignola I 
wait for Gioja, and there in the olive grove she 
makes herself into a signora; and on the way home 
we stop again and—the Signora’s hat and gown 
stowed away under my seat—mv little sposa climbs 
up beside me and we talk it all over. And then 
the next dav I count my franes and the folk call me 
‘Birbone,’ and the lads think evil of my Gioja be- 
cause she would never look at them, and we laugh 
in our sleeves. What does all that matter, when 
one is happy?” 

‘“‘And so,”’ said the priest, sternly, “ you let all 
Vignola think your wife has a lover, and say noth- 
ing?” 

“They have to think something, and isn’t it 
better thev should think she has a lover, Reverendo, 
than a cappello di signora?” 

“Surely,” assented the priest, quickly. ‘A lover, 
at least, they can all understand, and only too 
many of them—Madonna pardon them!—have 
had one; but a signora’s hat nobody in the village 
has ever had, and they would never pardon Gioja for 
having. And they have right; Gioja has no busi- 
ness with a signora’s hat—nor you to waste your 
time and money, as if you would be bambini all 
your lives. And for you—a man—to make vour- 
self the servant of your wife—oh, it is shameful, 
vergognoso!”’ 

“Pardon again, Reverendo—but that, too, you 
can’t understand. If it is Gioja’s presia to play 
the signora—why, Gioja is my presia. As for its 
lasting—altro! the future is long, and.if we had oth- 
ers to feed all that might be different. She is only 
a child herself now, but when the good God sends 
a child to a child, that makes a woman of her. He 
himself sees to that. When that comes she will 
eare nothing to play the signora with her stupid 
Oreste. All this our Signorina knew; for that 
night when the child came to me weeping and say- 
ing how wicked she had been and begging me to 
forgive her and marry her at once, at once—l, Sig- 
nori—who would have married her at anv moment 
for vears!—it put me in trouble. I had fear to take 
her like that and perhaps have her sorry for it later. 
But I went to our Signorina with her and told her 
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all, and she looked at us both and said: ‘Marry her. 
Oreste, you safely may’—for the Signorina under- 
stood. And so—I married her.” 

The eyes of the two young men met suddenly and 
exchanged across the gulf of position and trace one 
rapid thrill of comprehension. The priest looked 
half-timidly at both; but perhaps he, too, compre- 
hended something, for he said meekly: 

“ Afterall, Idid no harm.” : 

“Perhaps not,” replied Oreste, with his frank 
smile, “but that was not your fault, Reverendo 
And now if the Signore and you will excuse me 
that was the bell of the Elevation. If Gioja saw 
you she would have no more pleasure, and that 
would be all the more a pity, because it is our last 
jesta here. We are going to live with the Signore 
—and his Signora; isn’t it so, Signore?” : 

“Ah, ah!” exclaimed the priest, with vivacity. 
“So that was vour festa and your fortune, Signore? 
And that is why you have so much svmpathy for 
even the grilli and these foolish children! Well. 
well—it is perhaps the best that could happen, for 
it would be impossible to go on giving scandal like 
this, and if I said a word you would all be for tak- 
ing mv life. It may do for Gioja—who is not like 
the others,— but Heaven forbid the other ragazee 
should get such ideas in their heads; I have enough 
to do to keep track of them and their affairs as 
it is.”’ 

“Signori!”’ said Oreste, warningly. The two 
slunk behind the next cab, and from there beheld 
the stream of life suddenly burst from the big doors 
of the Duomo—men and women and children: 
prince and citizen and peasant; and among them 
a slender, graceful shape, her cappello di signora 
sitting well upon the ruffled gold of her hair, and 
her long skirt raised in one gloved hand with a ges- 
ture at which the Signore’s heart beat suddenly 
faster against the blue envelope above it. So verv 
excellent an imitation of the signora that even an 
expert need not blush to be deceived by it. 

Oreste stepped forward and flung open the cab 
door with ostentation. The Signora mounted 
languidly and sank back against the cushions, mak- 
ing a great rustling of silk. The loungers on the 
Luomo steps stole covert glances at the pretty 
woman. Then Oreste slammed the door, took off 
his hat and approached deferentiallv. 

‘““Commanda, Signora?”’ he said, loud enough 
for every one to hear. 

* Alla casa—home,”’ 
superb languor. 

And mounting upon the seat, with a parting 
glance of mingled triumph and humor in the direc- 
tion of the two watchers, Oreste, Elisabetta and the 
Signora whirled triumphantly away. 

The two left upon the sidewalk remained speech- 
less for a few minutes; then the priest’s eye caught 
his companion’s deprecatingly, but with an echo 
of Oreste’s twinkle. 

“That Signorina,” he said, with an indulgent 
sigh, “‘she has much to answer for!”’ 

But the Signore, looking into the distance and 
laughing softly to himself, said not a word. 


responded the Signora, with 





AN ANTIQUE ELEGY 
O Mother guard my little maid 
Whom now I trust to you, 
Comfort her if she seem afraid 

Of arms and faces new! 


A single year on yesterday 
Had ended since she came, 
Yet listen to the baby way 
She knows me by my name! 


Teach her to pitv!—to divine 
Dimlv among the shades 

How here on earth not one is mine 
Of all the little maids! 


O Earth, with flowers on her eyes, 
Be thou as sweet as she! 
Be thou as light where now she lies, 
As she was light on thee! 
—Witter Bynner, in American Magazine. 


Lady Customer —I wish to tell you how these 
shoes of mine are to be made Shoemaker — Oh, I 
know that well enough — large inside, and small 
outside. — Meggendorjer Blatter. 
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HEN we first came into possession of 
our farm, near Paw Paw, Mich., and 
began the work of renovation on it, 
we could not but be reminded of a 
remark made by a certain famous 
archeologist that many present-day Egyptian 
cities rest upon the crumbled ruins of half a 





The Old Brick House 


dozen extinct civilizations. The con- 
dition of the premises about our farm- 
house, which for the past sixty years 
has been a landmark in the region, was 
somewhat analagous. Here we found, 
trampled in to an unknown depth, the 
bedraggled and decaying goods and 
chattels of former generations; and, as 
soon as one stratum of rubbish, in the 
shape of old shoes, tin cans, thread- 
bare clothing, and musty bones, was 
exhumed, another, deeper layer would 
present itself to our despairing eyes. 
And as the days dragged by, and we 
still continued to cart off débris from 
our front lawn, we were compelled to 
avow that to renovate a neglected 
farm is a far more painful undertaking 
than to fit up a new one on virgin soil. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that we had a half-century of delapida- 
tion to contend with. 

But, at last, when the end of our ex- 
cavations gave us leisure to examine 
the house thoroughly, we found it a rough, 
but staunch, old brick dwelling, supported 
by a sturdy frame of ponderous, hand-hewn 
oak timbers, against which the ravages of 
time had worked in vain. The condition of 
the bricks, likewise, proved a happy surprise 
to us. They are not like most of our modern 
bricks, which begin to split and crack with 
the first freeze; they are the good old hand- 
made variety, which the passing seasons seem 
gradually to metamorphose into granite. And 
it is humiliating to note that the old bricks are 
to-day in better condition than those used in 
repairing. 

The first step in the transformation of our 
possession was to rebuild the porch and _door- 
way. A somewhat novel form of stationary 
benches was secured for the porch in the shape 
of two old church pews, which were painted 
white, and placed one on each side of the door- 
way. The book-holders were removed from these 
pews and hung in the dining-room as plate-racks. 

Inside, the next step after plastering and re- 
flooring was to build the big, brick fireplace — 
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one of the snug delights to which every city dwelle1 

looks forward in his dreams of country life. But 
a large grate may prove a constant 
source o! annoyanes ii not ol 
tual danger, if it is not scientificall) 
constructed The village masot 
built ours, and we have not ' 
ceased tO mour! tne tact () 
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tin, fastened across the upper } 
of the ops 

Our difficulties, however, did1 
end there. One evening, when our 
fireplace seemed to be behaving 
most docillev were suddenl 
startled by becoming aware tl 
the room was rapidly filling wit 





The Porch and Doorway 


smoke. For a few moments 
our hasty investigation failed 
to reveal the source of the 
evil; then, gray wreaths were 
observed puffing briskly forth 
from the side of the chimney 
just below the ceiling. But 
this discovery proved only th 
more mystifying, since the fire 
in the hearth had been prompt 
ly extinguished, and no smok« 
appeared to be passing up the 
chimney. By this time, thor 
oughly alarmed, we rushed 
about, probing and peering in 
every possible nook or cranny 
that might possibly offer con 
cealment to flames; but in vain 
— and the smoke kept stream 
ing in. Meanwhile, a troop 
of neighbors, hastily muster 
ing, were excitedly engaged in 
umping tubs of water, collect- 
ing axes and ladders, and mak 


most ominous preparations; for well they 


that a farm-house ablaze means a des- 


te, wellnigh hopeless fight. At last, when 
ther efforts had failed, we were driven to 
p up the floor surrounding the grate, and 
rough this jagged hole, there leaped forth a 


cloud of smoke, together with a fierce 


tof heat. Plying our axes energetically, we 


found one of the thick sills, supporting 


ttom of the hearth, smouldering red-hot. 
1 the point of bursting into flames. Fur- 

vestigation revealed the edifying fact 
yur doughty village mason had laid but 
ver of ordinary bricks to separate this sill 
the fire, itself. An hour later, we should 
been in bed on the second floor, and the 


ibility is that our country friends would 


ive been disappointed in their expectation 


rousing fire. 





grate, to ‘‘draw”’ successfully must be 
] 


ted with scientific proportions both 


een depth and width, and between the flue 


he main opening below; and country art- 
seldom possess adequate knowledge or ex- 


nee \ skilled mechanic in this line de 


s seven to ten dollars a dav, and earns 
cent of his wages. In fact, observation of 
‘eplaces in general, has made me a bit 

eal concerning the cozy comforts of our 

tors, quaffing the hospitable cup about the 
of their great yule-logs; I suspect a 

r side a smoky, smudgyv, besooted side, 
which all too often forced itself into ob- 
noxious evidence when certain ruthless 
wind-currents would swirl down their 
broad chimneys. 

The small, square panes in our win- 
dows we left just as we found them, 
replacing only such as were broken, 
despite the tempting offers of passing 
farmers, bargaining to purchase them 
it second-hand rates, and utterly taken 
aback that ‘city folks”? should remodel 
1 house without installing “big” win- 
dows. In fact, it is amusing to note 
that, while many modern farm-dwellings 
ire being designed with the stiff con- 
ventionality and the ‘ginger bread” 
lecorations, observable in city homes 
planned fifteen years ago, urban archi- 
tecture is reverting to the more simple 
and rural stvles, such as the Colonial, the 
Old English, and the Spanish. 

In buying an old farm with the inten- 

( Continued on page 34 ) 





Back to the Soil 
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A DIALOGUE WRITTEN BY 


OVITIUS. “Tell me, O Garden 

Architect, you who make pictures 

out of the very things of nature, 

how can I make my garden more 
enjoyable? Come, we will leave the house 
and go into it so that we may have a better 
view than from this window where we now 
observe it.”’ 


Hortulanus. ‘‘ Let us make it more beauti- 
ful.” : a 

Novitius. ‘‘Well, but is it not already 
beautiful ?”’ : 

Hortulanus. ‘“‘Yes, indeed so; but its 


beauty is a sort that is pleasing only to the 
eve, Its charm may grow a hundred-fold if 
vou but make it more useful; for, after all, 
beauty in a garden must be of the useful 
sort, if the garden be perfect. Flowers are 
like precious stones — they appear at their 
best when seen with a perfect setting.” 

Novitius. ‘Ay, that is true, but has not 
my garden a beautiful setting? Enclosed 
on one side by the house, on the opposite by 
a wood, on the third, a natural bank of rock 
covered with moss and climbing greenery, 
and to the right, on the fourth, bounded 
by an open lawn?” 

Hortulanus. “In truth it has; but let 
us enclose even this fourth side. We will 
have a hedge separating the garden from the 
lawn, so that there may be still more privacy, 
for the lawn runs to the highway and the 
whole garden may be seen by those who pass. 
Let us give the flowers still another setting 
by using features that will neither fade nor 
die. These will help to make the garden 
more pleasing to live in. Its natural boun- 
daries, save that to the western side, make 
of it already a little world apart from the 
gaze of the outsider, but in useful things 
it is wanting. I see naught but paths and 
flowering plants. How, therefore, can you 
live in your garden on a hot, sunny day? 
[t does not offer comfort. The woods and 
the house afford the only shady retreats and 
the flowers (beautiful as they are) give but 
a passing invitation for one to visit their 
domain. When it is not possible to see 
them in all their glory, the garden tenders as 
little welcome as a house without its fur- 
nishings, and if you are indeed a true nature- 
lover, you should be able to enjoy your gar- 
den every day of the year. Yes, it is even 
possible to live in it at any time, and its 
companionship you will seek in winter if 
you have there those things that are beauti- 
ful when all out-doors is asleep.” 

Novitius. ‘But tell me what are these 
things of which you speak? These things 
that will make the garden so serviceable. 


Surely, you would not have me burden the 
peaceful scene with ornamental vases and 
chilly statuary, much after the fashion of the 
jumbled interiors of many houses?” 

Hortulanus. “In truth, no! for there must 
be nothing in the garden that does not seem 
a part of it. The flowers only shall be 
allowed to express a feeling of momentary 
delight. All else must suggest stability and 
seem as welcome notes in the garden’s song.” 

Novitius. ‘Pray, tell me then (in detail) 
the changes you would make, for I await with 
impatience to study your ideas and already 
see my little garden enclosed on the west by 
the hedge that will shut from view the gaze 
of strangers and make the garden more 
intimate to me.” 

Hortulanus. “First, 1 must express my 
approval of the arrangement of paths and 
flower beds, for 1 see you have made sim- 
plicity the keynote of the design. The 
level garden has an open center of well-kept 
turf, and round about the flowers may be 
seen to advantage, each kind in a group by 
itself, with the little plants in front of the big 
ones. But I see no shrubs or little trees that 
will live on when the flowers die. 

“You must plant some box-trees and 
dwarf evergreens at the meeting of the paths 
and some rhododendrons and laurel in the 
background next to the wood. Some of the 
gravel walks may be changed to walks of 
large, flat stones or brick. Then, at the end 
of the main walk, where it enters the wood, 
let us build an arbor of simple columns and 
an open, flat roof of rafters. How useful it 
will be! A cool retreat to enjoy with friends 
and books, and how interesting to look at 
from the house, even in winter when the vines 
that clothe it are sparkling with crystal snow 
and ice! 

“Again, you would enjoy a fountain in the 
form of a small, purling stream coming from 
the ledge of rocks to supply a placid pool in 
the center of the garden. A refreshing note 
both to the eye and the ear!” 

Novitius. “‘O yes, wise Hortulanus; but 
already my fingers grasp my purse the tighter; 
your visions will be costly to realize.” 

Hortulanus. ‘‘Nay, for you have willing 
hands and the inclination, and a little mate- 
rial and labor go a long way when used with 
intelligence. Moreover, attempt not all these 
things at once. A garden may be beautiful 
though never finished. There is always some- 
thing to do.” 

Novitius. ‘‘In truth, much of the delight 
in garden-making comes from contempla- 
tion, so continue.” 

Hortulanus. ‘‘Here on the natural ledge 
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at the left, as we look from the house, I would 
have a little summer-house of field stone: 
and rough-hewn wood with a _ graceful. 
thatched roof. Let it be some steps above 
the garden, so that one may look beyond 
the hedge on the opposite side to get the view 
of the setting sun, and, being somewhat the 
nature of a lookout, it will catch whatever 
gentle breeze may come over the garden on 
a warm afternoon. 

“We can go to this little house by a wind- 
ing path of rough stone steps that shall be 
fitted into the rocks and turf, and this path 
of steps will unite with the level garden walk 
close to where our little fountain will be 
gushing —a tiny stream shooting from the 
face of a rock, a little jet that may be turned 
on and off at will to tumble gracefully into 
the midst of the garden’s loveliness and 
supply the placid pool through a pipe under- 
ground from the edge of the bank.” 

Novitius. “Yes, I have often thought 
this natural slope might be made more a part 
of the garden; and though it is mostly stone, 
it could be made to bloom with those flowers 
that love the shelter of rocks. Besides, a 
garden of different levels has endless views 
of which one never tires. 

“‘In this little garden temple I can enter- 
tain my friends with cooling food and drink 
and peaceful pastimes, away from the noise 
of a household. And tell me, my garden 
friend, where may I have a sun-dial? For 
this silent recorder of the passing of time 
seems to cast a spell of peace and mystery 


round about; yet some persons think it 
priggish.”’ 
Hortulanus. ‘‘By chance a sun-dial may 


seem priggish and even superfluous, though 
it is but a small ornament in a garden; for 
it may be ugly in shape and badly placed 
besides. I have seen many ornaments so 
thoughtlessly placed as to flaunt their 
obtrusiveness like great sore thumbs; but 
look you, there to the left, by the side of the 
main cross-path that runs from the ledge 
to the lawn, there a sun-dial would look fit. 
Let it be mounted on a simple altar-like 
pedestal of stone not over three feet in 
height. In this position it would be in full 
sunlight, and in faithful silence, both in win- 
ter and summer, would ‘mark time’s rapid 
flight from dewy morn till starry night.’ 
‘“‘There is still another accessory of a per 
manent nature that you should have, and 
one that you would use often when gathering 
flowers or working in your garden, and that 
is a table. There are many ways to make 
a garden-table, out of concrete or of odd 
pieces of stone and marble, such as are to 
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be. found in many store-yards of those 
firms that tear down old buildings. Here 
one may find fragments of old columns and 
other architectural bits that are suitable. 
Now, you will have constant use for such 
a table, if it is conveniently placed at the 
end of some walk opposite a bench, or in the 
arbor where you will often sit.”’ 

Novitius. ‘Surely, I must have a table, 
and I wonder that such a useful thing is not 
found more often in gardens.” 

Hortulanus. ‘‘They are seldom found, 
my friend, because gardens are not used 
enough by those who own them. To-day 
it is the fashion to have gardens. I fear 
that many have them as an advertisement 
that they are doing the proper thing, and 
not because they really love the modest 
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pleasures that gardens give to those who 
live in them. There is too much outward 
display, and too little inward comfort. 
‘Seats or benches are other useful pieces 
that should be found in every garden. Let 
us have at least two here. They must be of 


simple shape and made of some lasting 


material. We may ae. them so as 
face the pool with one on either side of the 
central open space. hes you will often 
like to rest while enjoying the garden’s 
beauty.” 

“‘Now, I will but mention other features 
that might make your garden more enjoy 


able to live in, namely: Bird-houses, dove 
cotes, bee-skepes, vases, gazing-globes, and 
well-heads. Already l have spoken of so 


many changes that you may be discouraged 


Hortulanus. 





I thank you for your attention and 
pe the garden may profit thereby.” 
Vovitius. “Believe me, I hold your g 


stions in high regard and shall start at Ones 


” 


your directi tions. 
“IT wish you true gardening 
ess, but let me warn you — use only 
se features that are of simple and modest 
ign; and each piece should be so placed 
to seem a happy unit in the scheme as a 
le,—a unit without which the garden 
ure would be incomplete. And may 
rv living and inanimate thing combine to 
<e the garden so agreeable and inspiring 

he who enters it may well say: 
what stuff must Heaven be made. 
n such beauty is afforded to man on 


follow 
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MIRRORS FOR DECOR. ATION 


IRRORS have become an important fea- 
ture of househcli decoration. They must 
be suited to the rest of the furniture. A 
Hepplewhite mirror hung in an Empire 
room would shock a conservative deco- 
rator more than anything else in the world, unless 
it were a Queen Anne mirror in a Chippendale room. 
You can hang your mirror, however, where you 
wish, for a mirror is not a looking-glass, There is a 
difference. The purpose of a mirror is decorative. 
It may be intended to change the proportions of a 
room by making it seem longer or shorter, broader 
or narrower, as the need may be. So it ‘does not 
have to be hung in such a way that one can look 
into it. 
“What in the world do you hang that mirror way 


up there for?” is a question repeatedly asked. “ No- 
body but a giraffe could see himself in it.” 
Nobody need expect to see his face in it. The 


glass on his dressing table, or on the wall of his bed- 
room, is intended for him to look into. It is not 
expected that he will want to make in a drawing- 
room anv preparations that call for a looking glass, 

It is the effect of mirrors on the proportions of a 
room that makes their hanging a question requiring 
serious consideration. 

Old-fashioned New York drawing-rooms used to 
have a mirror between the two front windows. 
These rooms were alwavs too long and narrow for 
beautv, and this use of the mirror had the tendency 
of making them seem still longer. With a similar 
mirror at the other end of the room it looked still 
more out of proportion. 

To diminish the effect of excessive length in such 





apartments the mirrors should have been hung so 
to face each other. That would as given 
appearance of greater breadth to the apartment 
Very small rooms may be made to appear larger in 
this way. 

Framed mirrors are com y regarded as con 
paratively new in house decoration, although in a 


picture that hangs in the National Gallery, which 











was painted about 1434, t! is a mirror of a kind 
that might almost be nable now. Frames 
were used on mirrors before pictures were treated 
in that way. 

The mirror twenty years ago was looked upon 
a hopelessly Philistine article of household decora 
tion. This was due to the reaction against fearful 
gold abominations that stood for so many years i 
all houses of the period. When they were agai 
taken up the convex mirrors alone received the favor 
of connoisseurs. They were made first in Germany 
and represent the mirror as opposed to the looking 
glass in the highest degree, because it cannot 
looked into. 

Mirror frames assumed their greatest importance 


under the two Adamses, for they did evs ry thing fron 
designing the house down to finishing the 

work tables. Fora long time the mai 
sidered a part of the architect’s work, and he natu 
ally spent some time in designing an ap 
frame for the mirror. 

Wall mirrors were often framed in = er in Eng 
land, and that continued to be a most popular styl 
down to the reign of James II. When iW lliam ar 
Mary came to the throne there was ta for every 
thing Dutch. The smart world of aa lon wanted 


women's 


itels were Cor 


propriate 


ure imported from Holland, and along 

his “the re came beautiful marquetry mirror 

es of light walnut interlaid with very ornate 

extravagant patterns. 

nirror described here as Queen Anne shows 

4 1inly the reaction against this very flowery 

The use of plain woods came in with Queen 

’s reign, and as they were no longer inlaid the 
xd of ornamentation chosen was carving. 

carving was not elaborate, as the object was 

»w the grain of the new wood — mahogany — 

coming into general use for the first time 

t went out with the passing of the craze for 


mirrors. 


Mirrors modeled on the styles of Louis XV are 


imes elaborate. 
eagle holds in his beak a chain which is fes- 
ed throughout the decoration. These chains 
nished with tassels of brass. This represents a 
ed contrast to the Queen Anne mirror, in 
only the carved bird on the top of the frame 
ied 
Empire mirror is convex. 
American colonial mirrors of the kind so 
ir now are an outgrowth of these Empire 
although thev are free from some of their 
unced peculiarities. 
il of the refinement and delicacy of the late 
X V1. period is the tall standing mirror. The 
's were extensively copied in this country at 
ezinning of the last century, and many of 
were brought over here from France. Th 
bought in the United States to- 
, and would bring very high prices. 
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Mile. Rita del Erido—by Bernard Boutet de Monvel 
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THREE BUNGALOWS 


IKE many other architectural terms the 
word “‘bungalow”’ is much abused by the 
ublic, or rather it is loosely rather than 
definitely and accurately appliel. The 
bungalow type of habitation is essentially 
tropical | seems to have originated in India 
where buildings in this stvle were first built for 
Englishmen who sought comfort in inexpensive 
dwellings which, at the same time, were more com- 
fortable than the native habitations. Built for hot 
climates, they had to supply plenty of shade and 
the fullest possible circulation of air through them. 
They were cheap buildings providing shade and shel- 
ter and intimatelv related to out-of-doors. The 
apartments were large and airy, the walls not very 
tightly enclosed, and the whole character of the 
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By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


models than it does from buildings erected in trop- 
ical countries, and we are aware that in Japan they 
enjoy a period of the ‘Greater Coll’ in which the 
temperature approximates to that of our own 
Northern States, but we are also aware that the 
Japanese do not make any provision against this 
cold which would seem sufficient to a steam-heated 
American. Their houses are open and airy even in 
winter, and there is no attempt to plan them in the 
way that we Americans do, as chiefly and essentially 
fortresses to protect their inhabitants against 
the attacks of Jack Frost. No! the bungalow 
is out of place in the Northern and East- 
ern states, except when intended exclusively 
for summer residence, and as the prevailing 
tendency is to build country houses, which 
may, if necessary, be occupied in the winter, 
it is not to be expected that the bungalow 
will become a popular type of dwelling in the 
North and East. It has, however, already §" 
become an extremely popular tvpe in + 





1 the temperate climate of California, 

and it is there that bungalows are being 

built more and better than anywhere S 
else in the country. The climate of 
California being both warm and dry, 
is peculiarly adapted toa low, spacious, 
airy house, of light frame construction, 
in which as little distinction as pos- 

















Plan of Bungalow No. 1 


domestic arrangements, as well as the spirit of 
the design, was comparatively temporary and in- 
formal. To be true to its name, the American 
bungalow should not depart widely from its Asiatic 
prototype, although within our borders we have no 
strictly tropical climate. In the greater number 
of the states, the climate is cold in winter, and in 
them the bungalow, as above defined, is out of place 
except as a summer home. From Mr. Arthur C. 
David’s article in a recent number of the Archi- 
tectural Record, I take the liberty to quote his very 
apt description of the American type of bungalow, 
“We are aware that the American bungalow de- 
rives more of its characteristics from Japanese 


co . - 


Bungalow No. 1 





sible is made between in-doors and 
out, and the character of the social 
life makes this sort of dwelling still more 
suitable. Most Californians are people of 
substantial but moderate means, and of 
informal tastes, who want an attractive but | 
inexpensive residence, and who are not quite 
sure that they intend to live in their present 
abiding place for more than a few vears. . 
“The California bungalow consequently, 
both as a matter of.design and as a matter 
fo . has about it a practical and esthetic 
tendency. Its whole purpose is to minimize 
the distinction which exists between being insile 
and outside of four walls. The rooms of such 
a builling shouli consequently be spacious, 
they should not be shut off any more than 
is necessary one from another, and, they should 











be finished in wood simply designed and stained, so 
as to keep as far as possible, its natural texture and 
hue. The exterior, on the other hand, should not 
be made to count very strongly in the landscape. 
It should sink, so far as possible, its architectural 
individuality and tend to disappear in its natural 
background. Its color, consequently, no matter 
whether it is shingled or clap-boarded, should be 
low in key and should correspond to that of the 
natural wood. Its most prominent architectural 
member will inevitably be its roof, because it will 
combine a considerable area with an inconsiderable 
height, and such a roof must have sharp projections 








Plan of Bungalow No.2 


and cast heavy shadows, 
not only for the practical 
purpose of shading win- 
dows and piazzas, but for 
the «wsthetic one of mak- 
ing sharp contrasts in line 
and shade to compensate 
for the moderation of 
color. Its «esthetic char- 
acter will necessarily be 
wholly picturesque; and it should be both sur- 
rounded by trees and covered, so far as is con- 


r 
| 


venient, with vines. 

“A bungalow, designed in the manner described 
above, constitutes an appropriate and an interesting 
architectural type. 
pletely fulfilled, 


The type is not very often com- 
because they are generally such 
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Bungalow No. 2 
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cheap little buildings that no architect’s fee can 
enter into their cost of construction.” 

The accompanying plans have been prepared for 
this article to show how practically the same accom- 
modations may be provided for in several different 
ways. In each of the three, the bed rooms and 
bath form a private suite with a corridor of their 
own, a most important point in the 
planning of a good bungalow, although 
such a plan must always be somewhat 
more expensive than the tumbled and 
crowded arrangement often met with 
in this type. 

No. 1 and No. 2 are particularly 
suited for subtropical climates, the 
construction of the livingroom r- 
ticularly in No. 1, being decidedly | 
anese in character, the walls being 
formed by heavy posts supporting the 
roof at wide intervals, between which 
are the sash, either sliding or hori- 
zontally hinged at the top, or arranged 
to drop down into pockets as are the 
sash in the modern trolley-car. 

Many of our summer cottages are 
built in a similar way, often without 
any sash at all, the openings being covered by 
doors or shutters of canal fencing, which, when 
raised, form awnings, and when lowered enclose 
the building when it is vacated at the end of 
the summer season. For simplicity and economy 
of design, the broad verandas are simply extensions 
of the living rooms. Plan No. 1 illustrates the 
“dining alcove” idea so strongly advocated for 
inexpensive homes by Baillie Scott, the well known 
English architect. The ge between the 
kitchen and living room, back of the dining alcove, 
is ee as a china or serving pantry and is well 
lighted, a screen, about 5 feet high, separating it 
from the aleove. If seats instead of chairs are used 
at the sides of the alcove, they should be on ball- 
bearing castors, as should also the table, in order 
that after all have been seated, the table may be 
drawn close to the longer seat and the two side seats 
drawn up to the table. Portieres hung on the rod 


across the opening, will serve to screen the table(/-—=== 


except at meal times, if desired. 

In this plan the entrance to the living room is 
from one end of the porch next to the aleove. The 
bedroom corridor may be entered directly from out 
of doors as well as from the living-room. 

In No. 2, the living and dining-room are one and 
are given the necessary privacy by means of a small 
entrance hall which is separated from the broad 
ingle-nook by a screen, forming the back of one of 
the seats. This entrance hall also serves for the 
bedroom suite. The kitchen and pantry accommo- 
dations are similar in character to those of No. 1, 
except that a small fuel room is added off the kit- 
chen pantry. The enclosure of the living-room is 
similar to that of No. 1 but is somewhat less open at 
each end. 

No. 3 is a larger and more expensive type of bung- 
alow, with a terraced garden court, sheltered next 
to the house by a trellised roof. The veranda is 
built parallel to the living-room, with its own roof 


separated from the main of the building, in order i \ 
that it may not too completely shade the room matched and dressed fencing, of similar material on 
behind it or gather snow in winter. In addition to dressed studding. In the living and dining-rooms 
the accommodations offered by No. 1 and No. 2, a wainscot of wide boards and battens showing the 


the partitions would be ceiled on one side only With 


this plan affords practically a separate dining-room 
Although shown as an extension of the living-room, 
the opening between the two may be reduced as 








Bungalow No. 3 


much as desired. In addition to the suite of thre« 
family bedrooms and bath, a small servant’s bed 
room and bath are also provided as well as space for 
a stairway to a partial basement 
adapted to either a frame, brick 


This design 


solid concrete 
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Plan of Bungalow No. 3 


hollow cement block construction, with an exterior 
finish of cement rough cast. In a partial basement 
under the wing containing the kitchen, there will be 
sufficient space for a laundry, hot water boiler and 
fuel, making the building practic il for cold weather 
The cost of building a bungalow similar to No. 1 
and No. 2, would vary from $1,200 to $2,000, dé 
pending upon local conditions being assume 1 
that there would be no excavation nor basement 
whatever, and that the construction and finish 
would be of the simplest and most 
acter. 


primitive char 


Except in the living-room and dining-room, 


numerous knots found in sound and selected com- 
non lumber, would give a very satisfactory finish 
The doors’ might be either cheap stock, or doors 


made by the carpenter of matched 
fencing on cleats. The roof constrye. 
tion, over the living-room, should be 
left open and be of a fairly good grade 
of dressed material. If the natural 
color of the woodwork is pleasing it 
may not even be stained but left in the 
natural condition in the Japanese fash. 
ion. If stain is wanted it can be q 
plied atany time. Except in the living. 
rooms of No. 1 and No. 2, the window 
treatment of which has already beep 
referred to, the windows should be 
casements, to swing out in order to give 
the fullest possible ventilation. The 
frames for these can be economically 
constructed of ordinary boards with 
rebated stoops for the sash and screens 
(the latter hung on the inside) wel] 
led to the frames in a bed of white lead paste 
make them permanently tight. 

In view of the increasing popularity of the ground 
yr type of dwelling, for all the year round ocey- 
ney in northern cities, it must be remembered 
t where conditions forbid the comparatively 


mple primitive construction above described, such 
wellings are considerably more expensive than 
yuses or cottages of the ordinary two-story type 


> all the vear round use. There must be at least 
partial basement to accommodate the laundry, 


eating apparatus, ete. as buildings covering so 
uch ground cannot be heated satisfactorily, in cold 


uther, except by steam or hot water apparatus, 

It is true that a small wing can be extended in the 
ir in which a hot water boiler may be installed, 
th an adjacent bunker for coal, but this arrange- 
nt still makes no provision for laundry, and the 


ther practical uses to which the average basement 


put. The bungalow also requires nearly double 
amount of roofing material required by the 


rdinary two-story house, affording the same accom- 


dations, 


another considerable item of expense 


hich will tend to increase with the growing scarcity 


lumber. It is safe, therefore, to conclude that 
ly those who are able to build on a good sized 
ce of ground and who are willing to spend con- 


lerable more than would otherwise be required 


r the same family accomodations can afford to so 


1; 


\dify the typical bungalow as to make it a per- 
nent northern dwelling. Whether it is worth 
e to incur the extra expense involved in such an 
lertaking depends primarily upon two things — 
need of sparing the mistress of the house from 


mbing stairs,and the willingness of the members 


the household to sleep near the ground level. 


t freedom from stair climbing is an important 
) 


nsideration, is proven by the erection in the 


urbs of several northern cities, in recent years, 
» number of houses of the ground-floor type. 








RENOVATING AN OLD FARM 
( Continued from page 30 ) 

tion of making it a comfortable investment, 
as well as a comfortable home, the purchaser 
is at a great disadvantage if he cannot be 
present at a harvest to observe what the land 
is actually producing, as the general appear- 
ance of the soil or the fertility of —— 
farms is not a reliable index. The lan 
may be worn out by decades of unfertilized 
productivity, yet to the uninitiated it may 
appear rich and mellow. The assertions of 
surrounding inhabitants concerning it may 
be actuated by a hazy recollection of bumper 
crops produced ten years back, or by a busi- 
nesslike desire to stimulate the sale of land 
in their district, or merely by that shrewd, 
half-cynical regard in which innocents from 
the city are often held by veteran farmers, 
who feel that the idle currency of these 
novices should be thrown into circulation. 

In purchasing a fruit-farm, such as ours, 
the pitfalls are especially numerous. The 
visitor from grimy sky-scrapers beholds 
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The Big Brick Fireplace 


with delight an orchard luxuriant in rich, 
dark-green foliage; yet, on account of ths 
very luxuriance in wood-growth, that or- 
chard may not produce profitable yields of 
fruit; the loquacious real estate agent dis- 
plays to him iene rows of flourishing young 
trees with the assurance that the next season 
will see their first crop, yet, because of im- 
proper air-drainage or of insufficient alti- 
tude, they may be nipped by frost year after 
year with disheartening regularity; or, even 
should he be fortunate in choice of location 
and soil, he may still be defeated, after 
sinking thousands of dollars in the project, 
by an unfortunate choice in varieties of 
fruit, by poor transportation facilities, or 
by a chronic dearth of help in the rush 0 
harvest. Therefore, the advice: Select your 
farm, study the environing conditions 
thoroughly; then wait long enough to observe 
the harvesting and marketing of a crop. 

The delights will more than compensate 
for any time and money — in se- 
curing and fitting up a good farm. 
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PLEASURING IN THE OPEN 








KNOW no pleasure 
so keen, so whole- 
some, so regenerat- 
ing as pleasuring in 
the open. I know 
no better remedy for tired 
brain, tired heart; no better aid in the solving of 
perplexing problems. 
“The world is cleaning house. 
Open the windows of yourself and let the sunshine 
souse : 
In every corner! Shake the dust out of your lungs!” 





Woo out-of-doors, learn its lesson of health and 
peace. Trifles lose magnitude, sink into insig- 
nifeance, when the far horizon 1s studied. Real 
values come forward, calm and unhurried life takes 
the place of stress and strain. Wo- 
men, jealously guard for yourself a 
fraction of each day that you may 
steal awav from routine or excite- 
mentand have at least a few mo- 
ments without four walls. All the 
better for you if you steal away 
alone, blessed solitude and blessed 
out-of-doors a rest-cure beyond 
finite valuing. 

Many a woman will hold this 
impossible, bring up the “left-un- 
dones” as proof of the impracticality 
of such luxury But as a red- 
cheeked, gray-haired woman I met 
on my walk the other day said 
to me: “I know no better dis- 
position of time than employing 
it in keeping well, and I know it 
is the daily out-of-doors that keeps 
me well.” She was the picture of 
health; and the picture of sweet 
reasonableness, it seemed to me, 
this gray-haired, bright-cheeked 
woman. About her were sugges- 
tions of maturity and experience, 
but no lines of care or fret showed 
in her face; she was growing old 
beutifully. And I could not help 
comparing her with several elderly 
women of mv acquaintance, women 
physically indolent, women afraid 
of raised window, raised blind, not 
friends with sun and breeze. 

As we walked along, we chance 
acquaintances, we fell to speaking 
of the way so many young women 
lapse into indolence, neglect physi- 
cal exercise; in the very prime of 
life become slothful, call themselves 
ill when their malady probably is 
indolence. Not but what the ills 
result in the end, but their begin- 
ning was laziness. And we ex- 
changed illustration to prove our 
point that activity and out-of- 
doors are the best medicine, I citing 
a physician friend’s dictum that 
people who live much out-of-doors 
seldom suffer from illness, able to 
throw off what the housed would 
succumb to. And I listened to a 
tale of a “woman with nerves,” 
who understood her needs so little 
that she constantly did what was 
bad for her, left undone what would 

good, leading the inactive life 
of the average woman living at a 
hotel. Her husband was member 
of a most delightful country club, 
but when she accompanied him, 
as she often did, to the country 


By KATHERINE POPE 


club, while he played golf and waxed strong and 
ruddy, she for hours sat at attention indoors over 
the game of bridge. Bridge indoors on a glorious 
summer day instead of basking outside in the sun- 
shine and beauty! No wonder the pallor and nerves. 
Imagine bridge within when a beautiful day invited 
one to without! 

As a rule you can easily distinguish the out- 
door woman from the housed woman; the clean 
color hints of a quickened circulation, the eyes are 
bright with health and spirit, there is suggestion 
of vitality, reserve force — a buoyancy, a buoyancy 


given, I firmly believe, only by ‘‘God’s gift, the air.”’ 
This mixing one’s blood with sunshine works the 
miracle, turns dullness and apathy into vital living 
and joyousness. 

If you do not believe this, test it for yourself. A 
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quarter of an hour’s walk 

before dinner may mean an 

appetite instead of no ap- 

petite; may mean pleasant 

table talk instead of carp- 

ing and cavil; may even- 

tually spell health instead of ill-health. Taken in 
small doses out-of-doors will do much for you; taken 
in large doses it may make you over, re-form you. 

Many women are not only physically indolent but 
indolent about taking advantage of opportunities 
at hand, slow to recognize that which stands at the 
very door. Where is out-of-doors? It is every- 
where, everybody may have it. You do not need 
landed estate, great country place, automobile or 
horses or yacht to take you to it, let you burgeon 
therein. You do not need this latitude or that. I 
have lived in the land of the palm 
and reveled in out-of-doors; I 
have lived in the land of the pine, 
close to Our Lady of the Snow, 
and reveled in out-of-doors. I have 
lived in the woods, eaten, slept, 
played, and worked in the open; 
now I livein a great city, but will 
not allow myself to be deprived of 
the healing and inspiration of out- 
of-doors. In the city I will not 
shut my eyes to what of natural 
beauty is offered, what of nature 
may be had. If I can enjoy from 
the house-top summer sky and 
sunlit lake, then to the house-top 
will I mount — it suggests Syria, 
but it is only the flat roof of a Chi- 
cago apartment building — place 
my chair in the friendly shelter 
of one of the chimneys, ere I set to 
work look here, as in the country, 
on a far horizon. 

I knew a passionate nature lover, 
whose passion had birth and growth 
in beautiful isles of the sea, trans- 
planted when a youth to a school 
in “‘ the States” situate in a dreary, 
unlovely Middle West town. The 
youth’s letters home were filled 
with longing for his sea-girt land, 
for its violet mountains, its mist- 
draped valleys, its tropical luxuri- 
ance of leaf and See gradual- 
ly the youth, desperate for beauty, 
raised his eves above the common- 
place outlook from classroom and 
boarding-hall, and in later years 
wrote thus from the dreary town 
“T have come to the conclusion 
that the two most beautiful sights 
in the whole world are two which 
can be seen everwhere every day. 
The clouds in the daytime and the 
stars at night. So one has no busi- 
ness to complain of where he is.” 

Of course landed estate, auto- 
mobile, horses and yacht are very 
desirable as aids to outdoor living, 
but they are by no means essential 
I prefer pleasures afoot; the ex- 
hilaration of a long, swinging walk; 
the triumph and muscle-use in 
mountain climbing. The best vaca- 
tion I ever had was seven weeks 
spent in a cowboys’ hut on a moun- 
tain ranch. Here the morning half 
of the day I worked hard with pen 
and book, the afternoon played 
hard, either galloping over the 
grassy ranch lands or, afoot, as- 

(Continued on page 44) 








By Frances Richards. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRIETTA HASBROU 


N this department, we plan to show forth by 
means of recipes and photographs the manner 
in which dishes may be served and flowers 
attractively arranged, for making the table 
beautiful for festive occasions of hospitality as 
well as for home enjovment. 

August, the sultry month, brings to a hostess the 
problem of offering to her guests viands that shall 
be refreshing as well as satisfying. Perhaps picnic 
parties are as pleasant a change from the formality 
of hospitality as summer days can bring, and while 
picnics imply good appetites under the sky, with 
sunshine and gentle breezes exerting their influences, 
there is too little variation in the ordinary “cold 
lunch” to please those fastidious providers who 
wish their guests to enjoy novelty as well as refresh- 
ment. 

The modern ‘“‘fireless cookers” have made at least 
one hot dish possible afar from kitchen ranges; and, 
2s these simple devices can be made for the occasion 
out of any air-tight box with plenty of hay or excel- 
sior packed about a box inside which holds the food, 
it is possible to have one ‘‘piece de resistance” that 
will make the usual light lunch following, more ap- 
preciated than before. Do not forget, also, to pack 
a couple of bottles of coffee in the “cooker”’, if you 
wish to avoid having a camp fire at the picnic 
grounds. Broiled chicken with latticed potatoes, 
is a good dish to take hot in this wav, a damp bunch 
of parsley being brought in the picnic basket to 

arnish the dish. In broiling chicken the chief 
difficulty is in its cooking too rapidly over the glow- 
ing coals, becoming scorched in the process. For 
this reason it is wiser to put the chicken ina basting 
pan in the oven for fifteen minutes prior to cook- 
ing it over a bright, hot fire. 

Wrap the potatoes in white tissue paper and pack 
quickly in the “cooker.”’ Do not salt until served. 

Saratoga potatoes can also be heated piping hot 
and packed in the cooker for a tasty “warm bite”’ 
at the picnic grounds. 

In the wagon with the “‘cooker”’ and picnic ham- 
pers -can go the freezer, so ices and frozen desserts 
are quite possible. Justa wordas tothe dreaded 
dishes. Take plenty of tissue paper and have the 
dishes scraped clean with this. A quick and hasty 
bonfire will destroy the paper and the dishes can be 

yacked and brought home to be washed. Our two 
illustrations this month show respectively: 

Clams in aspic tastefully decorated with lemon; 
and a cooland refreshing ice, graced with whole pre- 
served strawberries and accompanied by sponge 
jelly roll. 

Salad moulds, dainties in aspic, or moulded des- 
serts can be packed in a tin box and placed in the 
of the ice-cream freezer, thus retaining their 
refreshing qualities. It is easy in this way to serve 
any kind of salad, to turn out any pretty cup or 
moulded sweet.and after the inevitable sandwich, 
such dainties will be gladly appreciated. 





Surprises for the Picnic Guests 


Clams in aspic, chicken in aspic or tomato salad 
moulded in this attractive form, are all made after 
the same recipe: — namely the preparation of a 
rich or tastv stock to which is added half a box of 
dissolved gelatine, the meat being cut in cubes or 
small pieces and mixed into the liquor just before 
being poured into the moulds to harden. 

Clams have their own liquor for stock and to this 
is added a little lemon juice and the gelatine. The 
moulds for this tasty bit should be small and the 
shells should be packed to use in serving. 


Shrimp in Jellied Mayonaise 
To rather a stiff mayonnaise add the required 
amount of gelatine and add shrimp cut into small 
pieces. Set to harden in a mould and serve cut in 
squares on leaves of lettuce. 


Jellied Cards 


In the cards for whist accompany the pict 


merrymakers this little culinary fancy will be ap 


preciate 1:— 


In the oblong moulis which come in the ship 
of playing cards, place a lining of aspic jellv to the 
ch. Dot this with th 








depth of a quarter of an 


spots of a card, cut with the necessary fancy 





ters of heart, diamond,club and spade shapes, fro1 





Clams in Aspic 


truffles and red pimientos. These marks on 
cards are of course, of the same depth as thi 

jelly. When firmly set fill uy moulds with ear 
nei asparagus tips, stirred into a cream sauce into 
which enough gelatine is dissolve1 to make it stif 


when hardened. Set on ice and turno 
tium leaves. 


Rice as a Sweet or a Substantial 


Flaky boile 1 rice packe 1 in molis makesa cooling 


refreshing noveltv to emerge from the picnic hamper 
For a sweet prepare a thick boile 1 custard, sweet 
ened and flavored with sherry or vanilla. Pour over 





Ices With Preserved Strawberries 


the boiled rice, incorporating with the whole thot 


oughly either candiel cherries o1 pineapple pre 
serve or currant soaked in rum 


For cup moulds of substantial benefit, mix witl 
the boiled rice a tablespoonful of melted butter 
salt to season, a little curry powder and chicker 
cut in dice; or bouillon with gelatine mixed with 
rice and then turne.! out on thin slices of rare roast 
beef makes a dish which men will enjoy 

Salmon and Green Peas 

This delicious salad mav be carrie 1 in any covered 
dish but shoul.| be kept coli Flake cold boiled 
salmon and mix with it cold boiled green peas 


Qe 
8) 


it on nastul 


‘our the juice of a lemon over all with pepper and 
lt and set to cool. At time of serving, arrange 
1 lettuce leaves or in nests of water cress. Gye 

light coating of mavonnaise and garnish with 
ypers and a very little Parmesan cheese. 


Peach Charlotte Russe 

Soak half a cup of gelatine. To two cups of 
ich pulp or two cupfuls of peach preserve, add 4 
ttle lemon juice, the gelatine, two scant cupfuls of 
owdered sugar and stir all together well. Set on 
» and then beat into it half a pint of cream whipped 
Turn into a charlotte mould lined with bedy 
ngers or slices of angel or sponge cake. Cover and 

ep near the ice until wanted. 


Banana Fluff 

For the guest upon the piazza this dainty mouthful 
ll be acceptable upon a hot day, served either 
th lady fingers or in pastry puffs: sprinkle four 
nanas with a little lemon juice and a cupful of 
ne and chill thoroughly. Shortly before serving 
ish them smooth, pouring over them one cupful 
powdered sugar and over them break the whites 
two eggs and beat all together ina deep dish until 

mixture will stand firm. Keep very cool until 
sired 


Mint Frappe 


If cold sliced lamb is served at a summer repast 
3 accompaniment is delicious:— 
Steep a fresh bunch of mint in warm water until 
flavor is extracted. Boil a quart of water with 
cupfuls of sugarfor ten minutes. Strain and 
id the juice of two oranges, one lemon and the 
r.inel mint flavoring. Partly freeze and when 
frozen, turn in a cupful of Italian meringue 
» hard and serve in glasses with decorations 
ndie. mint or small bunches of mint leaves. 


Ginger Ice Cream in Melons 
Mix three pints of whipped cream, one cup of 


gar, a glass of sherrv wine and a fourth of a pound 
ginger cut in small pieces. Freeze and serve in 
1all melons scooped out. 

urge peaches can be peeled and halved and filled 
th macaroon ice-cream as a most delicious morsel 
eat with angel cake. 








tones of salmon pink, old blue, and yellow 
are amongst the summer novelties. The 
ver floral design is not too assertive; the edge 
broad hemstiteh. A table cloth two yards 
iare with a dozen napkins to match costs $14. 
r sizes are two by two and a half yards, and 
by three vards. — 


| ) AMASK luncheon sets from Austria, in two 


shapeless mass. A spinach mold, consisting of 

two pieces, will at the same time shape the 
getable into a pretty star, and drain all water 
m it. With the center of the star made golden 
the addition of hard boiled egg, spinach becomes 
ery decorative dish. 


Sse ACH need no longer be served in a soggy 


“THE latest development in tea-wagons is madeof 
wicker, with wicker wheels and wicker-bound 
removable glass top. This is particularly 
table for the veranda, and costs $25. When 
smelel or stained the price is a little higher. 
first teacart seen in this country made its 
earance in an English comedy given on the New 
stage. Fashionable people began to ask 
the novelty and dealers couldn’t import it fast 
ugh. The Bellevue-Stratford, of Philadelphia, 
| several other large hotels have even gone 80 
as to use cocktail wagons, of similar build te 
tea-wagon. 
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By the New York Editorial Representative of The House Beautiful 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the name of the manufacturer or importer. 


We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. 
Tae House Beautirut, Republic Building, Chicago. 


ness of paintings, the beauty of chalk and pen- 

cil drawings bv the old masters has not been 
properly appreciated. Before commencing to paint 
a portrait, most of the early painters worked up 
elaborately a small pencil sketch; or for a composi- 
tion, they made studies of the figures to be used in 
it. These all found their way long ago into the 
museums of Europe. But few have been produced 
in photograph and put within the reach of the 
ordmary buyer. Amongst these few, happily, are 
the Holbein drawings. 

Hans Holbein the Younger left Germany twice 
to visit England. The first time he became a 
guest in the house of Sir Thomas More by virtue of 
a letter of introduction from Erasmus. To this 
visit we owe the drawings of Sir Thomas and his 
family. The second time he became court painter 
to Henry VIII. He was sent back to the conti- 
nent to portray Christina of Denmark, whom the 
King thought of marrying; and later to make a 
likeness of Anne of Cleves. The picture he brought 
back decided the King to make her his Queen. 

Most of the prominent noblemen and ladies of 
Henrv’s reign sat to Holbein. Hence the ex- 
quisite collection of chalk and pencil drawings at 
Windsor Castle. Some of the English portraits 
straved to Basel, the artist’s former residerce. 

They offer a marvelous example of what line 
alone can do. Some have no shading whatever, 
yet the carefully studied outline seems to model the 
face perfectly. Such wonderful interpretations of 
character are they, that in spite of Sixteenth Cen- 
tury costume and the quaintly lettered name of the 
personage across the paper, you feel that it issome 
one you knew and spoke to only yesterday. One 
does not have to be an art student to suspect that 
these simple pencil sketches are probably the most 
human, vital portraits ever made. 

Photographs, exactly reproducing the original, 
since there is no color to be eliminated, can be had 
for fifty cents. Framed in passepartout or in 
narrow wood moulding that matches the rich old 
faded tone of the paper, they give a distinction to 
the walls of any room. 


O VERSHADOWED by the greater pretentious- 





HE “Guérin Prints” will appeal to the many 
T  saimirers of Mr. Guérin’s colored drawings in 

the magazines. The prints— from $4 up, 
make large pictures when framed. But they must 
be placed with considerable care; they are too 
lelicate to dispute wall space with a vivid painting, 
or with a photograph in strong brown; and don’t 
kill them by hanging them against red wall-paper. 
The pictures are elusive in line and tone and are 
altogether too lovely for incongruous surroundings. 
The old French chateau of Langeais is particularly 
charming. | 








N extraordinary announcement is made by a 

Scotch manufacturer of Madras, muslin, and 

furniture coverings, whose goods are sold by 
the better class. decorative shops and department 
stores of the United States. He offers to absolutely 
guarantee his product against fading, and to replace 
any fabric found not color-fast. The illustrated 
folder shows two sets of yarns in color, one dyed 
with the standard dyes in general use, the other 
with sundour dyes, as they are called. The stan- 
dard dyes after three weeks exposure to the burning 
sun of India have lost nearly every vestige of hue; 
the sundour-dyed yarns are unchanged after 
twenty-eight weeks exposure under similar condi- 
tions. Samples are sent to dealers. 


States is uniformly bad. Architects bother 

little about it, and many decorators are 
equally indifferent; while owners apparently do 
not understand what is good. Yet it is quite 
possible, if you know where to go, to procure all 
the metal attachments for door and windows in 
all of the period stvles — Colonial, Georgian, Mis- 
sion, Modern, Louis XV, Louis XVI, Elizabethan, 
etc.— and of durable structure instead of cheaply 
stamped. Portfolios of designs are sent free. 


Ts metal work of most houses in the United 








“THE dust that rises from an active broom not 
| only soils the draperies and the walls; it 
also annoys the person who does the sweeping. 
So that we may expect even the housemaids — who 
are apt to be averse to new ideas — to adopt with 
enthusiasm the new powder for dry-cleaning car- 
pets and rugs on the floor. It eliminates moths 
and the musty smell that is often found in rooms 
little used, and costs twenty-five cents a can. 
Samples are sent for trial. 
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The Minton Lily Set 


VEN where the bedroom is furnished with 
BE running water many people still like the old 

fashioned washstand in the countrv house 
just for appearance sake. Now that washstand 
sets that are artistic in color, shape, and decoration 
can be bought, this clinging to an old custom is 
justifiable and commendable. All the best English 
makers are sending us basins and pitchers — or 
ewers, to use their term — that are really beautiful. 
One is glad to have them as part of the furnishing 
of the summer bedroom. The Wedgwood firm 
make sets of five pieces in solid color — light and 
dark green, light and dark blue, red, and brown. 
The surface is unbroken by even the scantest 
decoration. The rich color and the fine flint glaze 
are all. The price is $19.50. In the Cauldon 
china is a white and blue with a strip of silver 
lustre on all edges. The effect is that of a silver 
metal binding, and one gets the reassuring illusion 
that thev are protected against nicks and chips. 
These sets cost $17.50. The Minton lilv set, the 
pitcher and basin of which we illustrate, costs 
$20 and is very attractive in every detail. The 
shapes of the various pieces are graceful, and the 
water-lily design, in cool tones of green, is specially 
appropriate. Extra wicker handles for slop jars 


cost thirty-five cents and should be mentioned in 
ordering. 
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but a nuisance to the draftsman; a conven- 

ience but likewise a nuisance to the non-pro- 
fessional. If they were less ugly and weren’t 
alwavs breaking and drawing blood from the push- 
ing thumb, we could remain loval to them. As 
it is, however, most of us will hasten to forswear 
an allegiance that was never enthusiastic, and 
employ in future the new pins with glass heads. 
They come in handy for attaching prints and 
engravings to the wall, as well as for the other 
common uses of thumb tacks. 


Te rubber mats to prevent slipping in the 


"Lats tacks have always been a necessity 





bath tub, have now been supplemented by 

rubber grips attached to the rim of the tub 
by nickeled clamps. They give a firm hold to the 
hand no matter how wet or soapy, and can be 
attached by anyone without tools. Sink mats 
and drainboard mats are made by the same manu- 
facturer. 


OW tohang lace curtains properly isa problem 
H that perplexes many. Of course a small 

rod is all that is necessary where a cornice 
is used, or where the curtains go next the glass, 
between the shade and the pane. But in less pre- 
tentious rooms, where only one set of draperies 
is used, and the windows are of average width or 
narrow, the lace curtains must hang on the room 
side of the window casing, concealing most of it, 
or all if it is particularly ugly. In many hotels, 
nottinghams of elaborate pattern are attached to 
huge wooden or brass rods supported on fixtures 
that shove them out into the room unpleasantly. 
Small brass rods while strong enough leave the 
drapery without any appearance of finish at the 
top, unless it be gathered or pleated more skillfully 
than the average maid can do it without the assis- 
tance of the English gathering tape. A new de- 
vice from Michigan promises to solve the problem. 
It is made of flat metal that bows out just enough 
to make good line and to which it is much easier 
to attach the curtains than to a rod. It can be 
extended to fit windows of different width. Book- 
lets on application. 


ANDSOME portieres are made in all colors, 
H from arras cloth — a rough finished canvas, 

the same on both sides. Thev are fifty 
inches wide, two and two-thirds yards long, bor- 
dered with lattice lace, and ornamented with hemp 
knots. The price is $10 a pair, or $12 when made 
to order. 


S rillbuy the cents and eighty-five cents a yard 

















will buy the prettiest ruffled curtain-muslin seen 

in the stores this season. It is embroidered in 
far-apart dots, clusters of dots, and spravs, in 
mercerized cotton of delicate tints. The ruffle has 
a buttonholed scallop of corresponding color — 
guaranteed fast. The whole is so daintv one doesn’t 
need to be told that the goods are imported from 
France. 


RENCH linen taffetas is the name of a silky 
EF looking material that makes up beautifully 

into summer table covers, couch covers, etc. 
Its natural twine color is checked off into ineh 
squares by fine green, red, or blue printed lines. It 
is fifty inches wide, washable, and costs seventy- 
five cents a yard. An attractive table cover can be 
made by applying cut out cretonne flowers for a 
border, and narrow gimp edging or fringe. Covers 
ready made have an applied linen taffetas border 
of flowers, and cost $6.75. 
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COTTAGE ORNAMENTS 


HERE are many people who would be glad 
to collect if they knew something out of the 
ordinary which would not require much 
money or time to acquire. 

Cottage ornaments fill this need and offer 
a most interesting field. These small objects were 
made by early potters to serve as mantel decorations 
and many of them were of slight value. Figures of 
real beauty were made at such famous potteries as 
Bow, Derby, Chelsea, and Plymouth and the conti- 
nental potteries but it is with Staffordshire orna- 














figures are almost as rare. They have no color and g to the gay appearance, but it is seldom that 
the curious pitted surface isthe chief characteristi finds a figure with these accessories in perfect 
The figures vary in size from three and a half incl The swords and spears with which the 
to six or eight and are very quaint gures were armed are likewise gone and it is q 
About 1743 what were known as Astbury marbk ind to come across a Falstaff with his sword 
figures were made. They were produced in color plete 
clays, browns and greens, and now have a soft, ve for dogs, an interesting collection can be made 
vety feeling to the touch. In appearance the em alone. Collecting what is known as the 
have the mottled effect much in vogue at that dat ted dog is quite a fad in England and Sir 


These figures were made by Astburvs, father r Gibney has a collection of more than two 
and son, and often consisted of historic character red. There is scarcely a firm of E nglish potters 


























ments which sold for a few shillings each that the They were sold for a song but are highly prized 1 lid not at one time or another make china and 
collector of modest purse will concern himself. day. ry dogs. Those red and spotted dogs which 
Wheildon, who was at one time in partnership 
with Wedgwood, made agate and mottled ware a1 
though the greater portion of his productions wer« 
for the table, he pao sa number of mantel ornamer 
which were full of spirit. 
“Tf you find any of these snap them up, set the! 
in the nicest of vour collections and allow no profane 
hand to dust them. Horace Walpole after he w 
a@ martyr to gout used to wash his porcelain trea 
ures; do you the same 
When the figure came to the hand of the 
modeler, the head, legs, arms, dogs, bunches 
flowers and other accessories were added, the lit 
of the draperies sharpened and the colors which co 
ered many defects applied, and then the gla 
was put on. This glazing filled uy ny o 
fine lines and destroyed much the beauty \ 
Staffordshire Ornaments few colors were applied 9 ke d A Spotted Dog and Other Pieces 
blue and red, white, orange: light g1 and | 
Many of the figures represent homely everyday were put on over the glaze and lightly fired f us still remember as decorating the parlor 
subjects and come in pairs— the shepherd and the Among famous potters who made cottage orna | are now quite the thing. When you see one 
shepherdess, the cobbler and his dame, the milkmaid ments may be mentioned Aaron and Enoch Woo 
and the dairyman. These are made in bone paste Neal, Wood and Caldwell, \ Wheil Adar g marked with names are interesting. 
which is cream-color, light in weight and sparingly and Turner. Among early subjects The Flight e Victorian class, you will find Queen Victoria 
colored. into Egypt” was a favorite, also ‘‘ Rebecca at tl Albert, the Duke of York, John Brown in 
Dark blue, the color commonly used on old Well” and kindred themes. Classical figures wel ind costume, Byron, Turkish soldiers, Romeo 
Staffordshire wares, is found on many of the figures popular. Falstaffs were turned out by hundred Juliet and hundreds of others, an epitome of the 
while others are highly decorated in greens and reds. children in many poses, with or without animal nes of the times. 
They are crude as to material and workmanship but famous men, busts and full figures and alway .nother class are the little houses, mills, castles, 
full of spirit, and possess that quaint flavor often dogs. hes and cottages. A favorite design is a green 
associated with oleae nd homely things. Backgrounds of trees and flowers boskies with red roof, an old man at the door and a 
The earliest of these figures and the kind almost they are often called, were more common in hig! ; face peering from each window. One Lon- 
impossible to secure were made of coarse pottery, grade figures. Often little bunch sprays of rm makes a specialty of these old ornaments 
covered with a slip and then decorated. Salt glaze flowers were scattered on the base of the figur: prices go for china they are not dear. 
T R | # h faded the dressing may be made darker by using he hired man remarked to the pair, 
Oo enew eat e¢ two or three times the quantity of arnott If the get all that’s comin’ to you. 
. preparation be for dark green or black leather, ad vodle does tricks, an’ the parrot kin swear, 
Furniture to the mixture a little logwood liquor Chis dressing h is better th’n vou kin do. 


HERE is no furniture more durable than 
leather-upholstered furniture, but it must 

kept in good condition. Very often 

such furniture is allowed to become faded 

and dull because its owner does not know 

how to renew it. A dressing that the writer has 
found very satisfactory for the purpose, is made as 
follows: Put into a bowl one gill of hot water, half 
an ounce of arnotto, and half an ounce of white 
soap shaved fine. Place the bowl in a pan of boiling 
water upon the range. Into a second Sout put half 
an ounce of beeswax, shaved fine and place in the 
an of boiling water. Stir the contents of both 
Sout until they are melted, then take them from 
the fire. Into the melted wax stir one gill of tur- 
pentine, one gill of paraffine oil, and finally the 
mixture of arnotto, soap, and water. Beat the mix- 
ture until it is cold; then put it in a wide-mouthed 
bottle or fruit jar for future use. This dressing may 
be used on brown or red leather. First wash the 
leather with a soft cloth and hot milk; then rub 
on the dressing with a soft cloth. If the leather be 


v leather articles that 


is—E A. FLEMMING 


will renew the appearance of an 
may be faded and worn 


essary, but what’s the use 
’ your daily part? 





as I rgeo workin’s your only excuse; 
. n’t do nothin’ but jest produce - 
A FABLI Gunes Galtiens Cain ta haat” 


The hen remarked to the n 
As she cackled her daily 
(That is, the hen cackled 


Musician’s Chronicle. 





togers is a pe rfec t slave to her husband.” 


I’m good for an egg a day t does she do? “Would you believe it? 
I’m a fool to do it, for what do I get? year, on his birthday, she gets up in time to 
My food and my lodging. M reakfast with him.’’ — Leslie’s Weekly. 
But the poodle gets that—he’s the household pet Ee 


told of the famous Richard Brinsley 
that one day when coming back from 
ith an Ne 4 bag, and seeing a number 


And he never has laid a single eg 
Not even when eggs were hig 


The muley cow remarked to the her s in a pond, while near-by a man was leaning 
As she masticated her cud ence watching them, Sheridan asked: ‘“ What 
(That is, the cow did) ‘‘ Well, w ther 1 take for a shot at the ducks?” ‘‘ Well,’ 
You quit and your name is mud man, thoughtfully, “‘ I'll take half a sover- 
I’m ane for eight gallons of milk each d ‘‘Done,’’ said Sheridan, and he fired into 
And I’m given my stable and grub idle of the _—_ killing a dozen ormore. ‘I’m 
But the parrot gets that much, a WAY you made bad bargain,” said Sheridan, 
All she can gobble—and what does she pa | y I don’t know about that,’’ the man 


Not a dribble of milk, the dub! They’re not my ducks.’’—Argonaut. 
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LOUIS XVI FURNITURE 


EW period styles are more attractive 
than the Louis XVI and few are so 
well adapted to the American home. 
So much misapprehension has _ ex- 

isted in regard to period decoration and furni- 
ture, particularly in reference to the French 
styles that it is well to consider some of the 
simpler aspects and to compare them with 
more familiar types. It is customary for 
many people to think of the three styles of 
furniture named in honor of the monarchs, 
Louis XIV, XV, XVI as being too ornate for 
the average house. This is undoubtedly 
true of much of the furniture thus desig- 
nated but it is equally true that plainer 
pieces were made and that these compare 
favorably in simplicity with our own colonial 
types. The straight lines, fine proportions, 
and dignified ornamentation of the Louis 
XVI style appeal strongly to those who 
admire Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 
cabinet makers of the late eighteenth century 
drew much of their inspiration from France, 
just as designers in the earlier part of the 
century were largely influenced by Dutch 
models. 


Characteristics of the Style 


The fluted leg so characteristic of Louis 
XVI furniture was used by Thomas Sheraton, 


also by the Adams Brothers who were 
among the first to give prominence in 


England to the beautiful reserved ornament 
in vogue across the channel. How Hepple- 
white and Sheraton adapted the fine lines 
and proportions of the Louis XVI style 
will be treated later. Whereas much of the 
furniture of the Louis XV style is extremely 
florid there are certain characteristics of 
severity which mark all furniture of the suc- 
ceeding style. Not only are the general 
lines much simpler, but ornament becomes 










Bedstead in Circassian Walnut 


The, 


more constructive and less a purely decora- 
tive detail. Important features are the bay 
leaf, the oak and acorn, the corn husk, 
sometimes called the bell flower, the Greek 
band and the plain acanthus leaf. The 
acanthus leaf plays so important a part in the 
ornamentation of French furniture of the 
late seventeenth and entire eighteenth cen- 





Dresser 


tury that the distinctions given by Alvon 
Crocker Nye are here repeated. 

“The acanthus leaf as an ornamental 
feature is found in all three French styles, 
but the details of the lobes and serrations 
differ in each. During the reign of Louis 
XIV it has the appearance of being blown 
by a strong wind, and the lobes are deeply 
cut. At times it is scrolled, so as to have 
a strong feeling of rotary motion. The 
veinage is marked firmly and carried well 
back on the stems. In the next period the 
lobes and serrations are more finely cut, 
sach apex being acute and more or less 
sharply curled at 
the end. Each di- 
vision of the leaf 
may be twisted 
or curled, as may 
also the entire leaf. 
The Louis XVI 
acanthus is less 
free, the general 
blow of the leaf 
being in one direc- 
tion. The parts 
of the leaf are not 
separated as much 
as in either of the 


other styles, but 
each lobe is di- 
vided and the 


edges are more rounded.” It is well to keep 
these details in mind as they add greatly, not 
only to our knowledge of period decoration, 
but to a pleasurable study of period styles. 


Correct Reproductions 


Louis XVI furniture makers made an 
effective use of the oval, the fluted leg and 
the plain bow knot of ribbon. These fea- 
tures may be seen in correct reproductions, 
for the best furniture makers are as particular 
about ornamental details as proper construc- 
tive work. The old furniture makers con- 
sidered no work worthy to leave their hand 
unless it conformed to a high standard of 
excellence without and within, and modern 
work when executed in this spirit compares 
favorably with the old. Fine wood, correct 
designing, execution which is as flawless 
as time and skill can make it, and prices 
which are very moderate when the result 
is taken into consideration are conditions 
which were not surpassed in the days of the 
old French furniture makers. 

Circassian walnut, now, as then, is used 
with marked effect. In a bedstead, such 





Louis XVI Dressing Table 


as is herewith reproduced, a splendid oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the use of beautiful 
wood, and the makers have spared no pains 
to make the article as perfect in every 
particular as possible. A room furnished in 
pieces of this character will have the same 
charm as a colonial bed-room with which, in 
many points, it is closely allied. 


Nore:” |The beautiful bed and other pieces of Louis 
XVI style shown in this article are part of a suite made 
by Berkey & Gay Furniture Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The illustrations were taken from their interesting 
brochure, *‘ Furniture of Character” which by arrangement 
will be mailed to those wishing it who send 15 cents in 
stamps to cover postage, etc. 














HE sensational discovery that out of 

250 pictures in the Holburne Art 

Museum, Bath, ‘attributed to the 

greatest painters the world has known 
nearly two hundred are forgeries, raises a 
grave doubt, says the London Tit-Bus, as to 
the genuineness of the treasures of art in our 
galleries and museums. 

It is not long since the Corot landscape 
presented by the Prince of Wales to the 
Dublin Art Gallery was pronounced a fraud 
by some of our leading critics, the gold tiara 
of Saftapharnes, in the Louvre Museum, 
was discovered to be a forgery, the Nelson 
statuette in the museum of the United Service 
Institutio1, said to have been presented by 
George III. to the great admiral, was simi- 
larly condemned, or since Mr. MacWhirter, 
R. A., exposed a large number of sham 
Corots, Turners, and Constables. 

Mr. Frith, R. A., told us recently of a col- 
lection of Landseers and other modern 
masters, on which a private collector had 
lavished a fortune, and every one of which 

vas a forgery, while many of the cherished 
pictures in continental galleries are declared 
to be just as fraudulent. ‘There are,” says 
Mr. MacWhirter, ‘not enough old masters 
to go around. There are more of their re- 
puted works than could possibly have been 
painted. Hundreds of imitations are sold 
as genuine.” 

So skilfully, too, are these forgeries pro- 
duced th:it even clever artists are deceived 
by them. Some years ago Mr. MacWhirter 
himself purchased a disreputable old canvas 
from an Italian sailor, of which the vender 
gave a very plausible history. The painting, 
‘‘A Holy Family,” had, he said, been stolen 
from a church by a Greek sailor, and as it 


had all the appearances of a genuine old 
master the R. A. gladly paid $200 for it 
“It turned out to be a ‘ blend’ of seven old 
masters, done a few years back by a hack 
painter who knocked them off by the dozen.” 

Mr. Rudolf Lehmann tells an amusing 
story of a similar imposition practised on 
himself. Returning to Rome after some 
years absence, he was attracted by a picture 
which he saw in the shop of an art dealer 
It was an “old master,’ and the dealer, 
after mentioning a tall figure for it, gave a 
most impressive and detailed history of the 
canvas. Fortunately for Mr. Lehmann, 
he too knew something of its history, for 
years before he had painted it himself, 
and had thought so little of it that when 
he shut up his studio in Rome he left 
it behind as lumber! 


Thirty ‘‘ Corots’”’ 


Corot, not long before his death, chanced 
to pay a visit to the studio of a young artist, 
and was amazed to find no fewer than thirty 
canvases, all splendid imitations of his own 
work, and all bearing his signature. Sidney 
Cooper, too, once stated in a court of law 
that of 150 “Coopers” that had been sub 
mitted to him only eleven were genuine 
And Mr. Dudley Hardy said, referring to 
forgeries of his father’s pictures: 

“It is quite true that there are literally 
thousands of spurious T. B. Hardys in 
dealers’ shops and private collections, and 
it is time that the fraud should be exposed 
I have often been consulted by intending 
purchasers of my father’s work, and should 
only be too glad to place my advice at the 
disposal of any one who is in doubt about 
the genuineness of supposed T. B. Hardys 


think I owe it to my father’s reputation 
help in suppressing the nefarious practice 
ich has been going on for years.” 

An interesting story which shows with 
it. fidelity the work of even such a 
ficult artist as Turner can be imitated js 
d in connection with Ruskin. In 1875 
sent a number of fac-similes of Turner's 
tures to a London exhibition, with this 
te: “!I have given my best attention 


iring upward of ten years to train a copyist 


perfect fidelity in rendering the works of 


‘urner, and have now succeeded in enabling 


ronounced 
Whe 


1 to produce fac-similes so near as to look 

replicas — fac-similes which I must sign 

th my name to prevent their being sold for 
| vignettes.”’ 


In another case a well-known firm of 


Vest End dealers bought for $20,000 a 


nvas which they were quite satisfied was a 
nstable, and sold it to a peer for $30,000 
re than they paid for it. Great was their 
1zement when the picture was pronounced 
forgery by an expert. Legal proceedings 
lowed, and it was ultimately discovered 
t the ‘‘Constable” was the work of a living 
tist in the north of England, who had been 
| to dispose of it for $1,500. 
More remarkable still is the story told 
Landseer. One day the famous animal 
nter was present at an auction sale at 
ch two “ Landseers”— one genuine, the 
admittedly a copy — were offered. 
two .canvases were submitted to Sir 
win, who after a careful examination 
both of them his own work. 
n artists, critics, and dealers are thus 
sed on by forgeries, it is little wonder 
private collectors, or even the experts 
yur public galleries, are victimized. 








-THE HOUSE THAT “WE” BUILT 


E have secured some excellent 

ideas both in construction and 

decoration from THe House 

BreautiruL. My reception hall 
is 12 x 12, opening octagonally into a middle 
hall 8x 16. It is all papered in green in a 
small design, cream ceiling. The floor is 
covered with a green matting, and there are 
four rather large rugs in which brown and 
green predominate. 

Opening south from the hall is the living- 
room, 16x 16 feet, with an octagon front 
cut off. This room has an “upper-third” 
rich forest scene in soft greens and purples 
and tans; a lower two-thirds striped paper 
in green and golden brown or tan. At the 
four large windows are dark green shades 
and over-curtains of ecru net. A 9x9 
green and tan rug covers the floor, which 
is Jap-a-lacked in golden brown. 

The nursery is a large, airy 16x 16 room 
with southern exposure. It will be done 


By EDNA BEST CRAWFORD 


in blue and white when completed fully 
On the opposite side of the hall, a double 
door connects the reception hall and library, 
which is 16x 16, with two octagon corners 
cut off. This room will be yellow with 


cream ceiling when completed, on account 
of north exposure. The walls are lined in 
book cases; .a mahogany library table stands 
in the center of the room, and numerous big 
easy-chairs. The rug for the library is 
yellow with a splash of crimson and a touch 
of green. 

The library opens into the dining-room, 
which is papered in a green duplex, with 
an “upper-third” fruit tapestry of purplish 
grapes and green foliage. At the three win 
dows are Swiss curtains over green shades 
The floor is stained green and the room con 
tains a built-in china-closet. 
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The kitchen is 12x 16, and bath-room 
ning from nursery is 5x9, neither of 
are yet papered. I will use green 
white sanitas paper in both, and lino- 
upon the floors. There are galleries 
hree sides of the house. 
have secured nearly all my ideas from 
to finish from Tur Housr BrautiFul, 
think we have the beginning of one of 
most desirable and convenient and at 
same time simple homes of which | 
The two bedrooms upstairs will be 
y and airy, the stairway leading up 
the middle hall. We have tried to 
every superfluous article or 
ration, keeping to the simple and 
eTull. 
re not rich, and are finishing only as 
eel able to stand the expense. The 
t exposure is east. Our lot is 100 x 200, 
muda sodded and terraced in front, with 
» garden on the south. 
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MONOGRAMS FOR 
CHINA AND GLASS 


HE monograms and yacht pennants 

illustrated are from the largest and 

most perfectly equipped china deco- 

rating plant in America, where you 
will be welcome any morning you care to 
yisit it and have the process of gilding and 
enameling explained to you. 

Lettering of such delicacy requires the clos- 
est concentration. You will be not surprised 
to find the employees so absorbed that they 
never even notice your passing. Each man- 
ipulator of a slender brush is intent on making 
it produce the finest of pin-lines. The hush 
of a church is over the place. 

The walls of the rooms are hung with 
photographs of beautiful hotels and club- 
houses Whose china and giass have been 
marked there. And 
almost every well- 
known yacht is rep- 
resented, too. Many 
an anecdote you can 
hear of sportsmen 
who have come in 
person to consult 
about their yacht 
emblems and color- 
ings. 

The first step when 
you want your table- 
ware marked is to 
select from the num- 
ber of designs sub- 
mitted to you; or you 
may submit a design 
of your own, if you have faith 
enough in your own taste. This 
was the case of the Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani, samples of 
whose china and glass may be 
seen on the shelves of the work 
room. The coronet and the initial 
are made up of tiny flowerets of 
many colors, suggesting in minia- 
ture the garlands with which Ha- 
waiians love to festoon themselves. It 
would seem that even royal china inspires 
no respect in heedless hands, for the prin- 
cess frequently orders tumblers and dishes 
by the half-gross to replace breakage. But 
most of us haven’t the insistent preference 
that a princess may impose, and are content 
to take one of the monograms designed for us. 

The one selected is engraved on a steel 
plate, inked, and printed off on thin paper- 
to be immediately pressed against the desired 
spot, where enough of the ink remains to 
guide the artist. 

This is ready for flat marking. Where the 
letters are to be raised, a powder, chemically 
the same as the chinaware, is liquefied and 
applied over the tracing. After firing, the 
effect is a white raised letter that looks as if 
it had been there when the article was origin- 
ally made. 

For applying the mixture of gold and tur- 
pentine great steadiness of touch is necessary. 
Aslip to the left or right is difficult to remove, 
and wastes the precious material. Seen 
before firing, the gold looks a dull brown. 














Cottage Heating 


Three or four years ago few houses of less value than 
$5,000 were heated by Steam or Water; but as the public 
has rapidly come to learn of this greater living-com- 
fort, the use of these out- 
fits has extended into 
the $2,500 cottages, and 
today into the $1,000 
homes and even cot- 
tages of less value. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are no longer called “luxuries,” because proven to be an economy for any home, 
however small. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators provide uniform 
warmth in all rooms, far or near, and under perfect control. They bring no ashes, 
dust, or coal gases into the living-rooms. They are noise- 
less, absolutely safe, and will outlzst the house. They re- 
quire no more caretaking in heating 5 to 15 rooms than to 
run a stove for 1 room. Their fuel savings, cleanliness, 
and protection io family health soon repay the cost of the 
outfit. Whether your cottage, house, store, office, school, 
church, etc., if OLD or new, in town or country, you can 
at a small investment escape from the labor-laden winters 
of attending to old-fashioned warming methods. 


ADVANTAGE 6: IDEAL Boilers will supply the 
necessary heat for not less than 8 hours in zero weather 
with one charging of coal. The house is kept warm all 
night and there is ample fire to start up for the next day. 
The firepot is large and deep, holding ample supply of 
coal, thus maintaining slow, steady burning fire, which is 
effective and most economical. 








Write for our latest 72-page book “Cottage Heating” 
IDEAL Boiler of Round (mailed free), full of valuable suggestions and illustrations. 
Typeshowing large8-hour Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout America and 
fuel capacity and sp»ce E 

for thorough combustion urope. 

of coal gases and air. 


peers. AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY c:caco 
PSS B Hoye oss s osha ys 




















In building your home, are you building for one summer, or for 
a generation ? 

Are you erecting a new house that is going to look shoddy and 
shabby in a year or two? 

Are you familiar with the economy of using floor and wall tile 
in bath rooms, kitchens, butlers’ pantries, laundries, fireplaces, vest- 
ibules and porches? 

For FREE information write to the 


INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE TILE INDUSTRY 


111 CORCORAN BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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— At least a thousand degrees of heat 
\ ed to turn this brown ell and 
' the decoration permanently. Glass 
4 but half as much, or less, according 
So we built the thickness. 
‘ Tt ” After the burnis stone brighte1 
; 400 SERIES marking, it is read) esting. Nop 
and (Round Type) sent out of the establishment until 
f “ been submitted to a vigorous 1 ibbing 
i SECTIONAL agate and _bloodsto! This reveals 
ck slightest imperfecti Any morsel of 
H SAFETY WATER that has not been prope pplied or f 
TUBE will come off on the 
i (Square Type) It is a pity that el 
i STEAM anda forced to take a cours¢ oces 
; etel 
HOT WATER 4 
HEATERS n 
co in order to save it. i 
: 3 We 
. a we b 
r | BOOKCASES |]} “: 
| B 
— OI . 
HEATERS: p Made in various finishes of oak and woul 
: rogany to harmonize with the them 
: heme of furnishing in any room open: 
OF e nome. 
‘ N ther furniture affords such un follor 
¢ ed opportunities for beautiful and 
pleasing effects for such asmall price. 
— followed by gen nd They are rich in appearance, books V 
gold will remain ve are easy of access, capacity large, 
daily use. But yo ; , move noiselessly and —— and 
ee a eng “3. ea sections for every conceivable ,space atu 
lines if they rebel aga . seca 1, half and corner sections — all a 
and sapolio with whic é ipp jimensions for all sizes of books. no ¢} 
vex them. One of the most popular of all the 
Where glass IS to De ¢ [ ¢ Macey Sectional Bookcases is the 
be either etched in the ul 
ed in with gold, or rais¢ te CHIPPENDALE EFFECT 
and then gilded. It is the most successful method of T 
And all this is dons r S 1 ing a sectional bookcase on Vart 
SECTIONAL SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER. ~— feet that has ev been made ver 
. on a sample plate an rand st sebagai tennd y 
The man who runs a Gurney Heater sa attrer: : ni and 
smaller fuel bill than his neighbos. -_ attractive — better and richer than 
He also has more leisure time than the other the ordinary kind. rare: 
man. Gurney Heaters require less attention and C Wet ; . 1 
maintain fire for long periods. Dustless and odor- Fully illustrated in our Art Catalogue does 
less. They represent the highest degree of per- rAS No. AB-1207. Freeonrequest. Sold . 
fection: Gurney Heaters produce the most heat " a oa ean dit alers or direct from the factory stair 
and wear longer than others, yet they cost no more AN A/T (a Spear , ¥ ; 7 
than many inferior makes. | f » freignt paid. weat 
There is a Gurney user in your locality; ask him Ji ( 
why you should buy one. He will convince you of FY iW, hous 
“EES eam Tb tectalted te 00 bui CR® Ile 
ey can be installe old or new buildings rn So 
without inconvenience. ? SQN Macey ¥ 
_ Capacities fully guaranteed. Sizes for any heat- GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
ing requirement. Send for illustrated catalogue or Formemuy THE FRED MACEY CO. Lfa 7 
consult your local dealer. i : 
<A Branch Retall Stores: agal 
New York, 343 Broadway Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 
GURNEY HEATER MANUFACTURING 8 nen Fai eff 
{ T 1: Philadelphia, 1017 Chestnut St. e 
j order. No duplicates ( ve eu is de 
188-200 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON lige a ms A “¢ a 
NEW YORK BRANCH IZEAST42™°ST.NY.CITY}] | Gricinal customer. w s 
DISTRIBUTORS IN THE LEADING CITIES OF THE COUNTRY. lig . artis 
: set or add to it. 
For those who are niq es anc 
D . T ‘1 artistic color effects are Mr ities 
Vanderbilt, furnishi Ne\ any 
ecorative Lextiles)) Vanerbit, MAGAZINES CHEAP] | « 
stables where he does 1 enter and 
RICHTER MFG. CO. ing, has the portrait er Ol McCLURE’S Regular doe: 
TENALPLY, N. J. piece of china and g ce ane rnete eg Price dat 
New York Address, Chicago Address, SP ree “2 .D’s 
20 East 21st Street 43 E. Randolph Street on the smalle: t cord HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 
Send for Sample, Dept. 2 1S perfect — Imitatin - - 
a beautiful gray SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.00 
. - . 
o U N D I A L 5 well as in form. FOR LIMITED TIME 
== he > y Pic a» fay Y - ‘he 
\ aa . : P The work done fo ‘ DON’T WAIT: —The offer is good for Shi 
‘ r with or without PEDESTALS in color. In the Hawai l€ new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- Case 
Send for lilustrated Price ListN 29 ‘= om aheence of sold Q ae range for your magazine reading now 
Hartmann Bros. Mig. Co.}| gold and color. Ro er Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
: Mt. Vernon, N. Y. china that shows a pin ume REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
¥ New York Office, Nag Broadway, gold, is particular! : 
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REFERENCE TABLE 


OF 


WOOD FINISHES 


UR series of articles describing the various rooms of the house 
in their different forms of decoration having received such a 
hearty response from the readers of the House BrautiFrut, 
we believe a recapitulation of the wood finishes and treatments 
suggested would be well worth while and of assistance in many ways. 
Before taking up the subject of the effects of various finishes it 
would be well first to consider the raw woods themselves and classify 
them. There are two classes of wood with which we have to deal: 
open-grain and close-grain woods. On open-grain woods such as the 
following a filler should be used where a smooth surface is desired. 
ASH MAHOGANY 
OAK CHESTNUT 
Where Dead-Lac is used on the standing woodwork of Ash, Oak 
and Chestnut many prefer the wood unfilled, thus preserving the 
natural effect. 
no circumstances should a filler be used: 
WHITE PINE WHITE WOOD 
BIRCH MAPLE 
HARD OR SOUTHERN PINE 
The unique Wood Tints manufactured exclusively by the Chicago 
Varnish Company produce, on the least costly wood, beauty of color 
and tone which compare most favorably with the most expensive and 
rarest wood. The application of the stain is very easy and simple and 
does not require the labor of especially qualified workmen. These 
stains show all of the various natural shades as produced by time and 


On such close-grained woods as the following under 


weather as well as such colorings which are appropriate for use in 
houses where the modern style of decoration prevails. 


DEAD-LAC 

To preserve the color and the wood it is necessary to protect them 
against dampness, dust and smoke. Most varnishes produce an 
effect of very high gloss to which many object. Where a dull finish 
is desired, the Chicago Varnish Company has offered Dead-Lac. For 
the past several years this varnish has met the requirements of the 
artistic architect and his client. Dead-Lac is a true lustreless varnish 
and has received the unqualified endorsement of the highest author- 
ities. On a surface protected by this finish it is very hard to discover 
any treatment whatever, as it in nowise obscures the delicate lights 
and shades of the natural or stained wood. It is very durable and 
does not spot with water; in fact, it may be wiped off with a damp 
cloth with perfect impunity. 


SHIPOLEUM 
Where a gloss finish is desired over the stained or natural wood, 
Shipoleum is recommended where paleness is not essential, (in which 


case Hyperion or Palest Crysolite are advised). For the service de- 


partment of the house where the wood is often left in the natural 
color, Shipoleum should always be used. Three coats over the natural 
wood will give the most satisfying results. This varnish is thoroughly 
tough and durable and is unaffected by heat and moisture, and al- 
though it is used in the highest grade of work, it is invaluable for 
hospitals, laundries, stables, ete. It is easy to apply and dries rapidly. 
EGGSHEL-WHITE AND IVORY EGGSHEL-WHITE ENAMEL 

Where an enamel finish is desired for the standing woodwork, this 
product supplies an eggshell gloss finish in the soft ivory tone seen on 
the woodwork of the really old Colonial house, or, may be secured in 
the pure white. This enamel supplies an effect heretofore obtainable 
With 
Eggshel-W hite this is obtained by simply spreading the material with a 
brush. 
finish. Chicago Varnish Company’s Flat Lead should always be used 
for under coats, excepting in bath tubs. 


only by careful polishing at the hands of skilled workmen. 


It is therefore a most economical as well as a most exquisite 


SUPREMIS AND FLOOR SATIN 

Supremis floor finish has been on the market for more than twenty 
years. It was the first floor finish ever made in the United States, and 
is regarded to-day as the best gloss finish for floors. For those who 
prefer a waxed effect for their floors, Florsatin is provided. This is a 
beautiful and durable varnish and closely resembles wax in its effect. 
It is, however, like Supremis, easy to apply and care for and is not 
slippery. It is thoroughly sanitary. Where a stain is used, this 
This 
combination of materials gives a beautiful floor and one which is 
absolutely satisfactory and lasting. While these materials may be 
used separately, their combination has been found especially suc- 
cessful. 


should be followed by a coat of Supremis and one of Florsatin. 


Write for ‘‘ Architectural Finishes” and booklet on the treatment 
of floors. These will supply you with full information in regard to 
the products of the Chicago Varnish Company. 


If you are contemplating building or remodelling, write to Mar- 
garet Greenleaf, Consulting Decorator of the Chicago Varnish Com- 
pany, 38 Vesey Street, New York. Send, if possible, a rough draft 
of your floor plans, stating exposures and dimensions of rooms, also 
character of wood to be employed for floors and standing woodwork. 
You will receive complete suggestions for wood finish, wall treatment, 
drapery materials, tiles and fixtures for use in your house. Send ten 
cents to cover postage for ‘Home Ideal,’ a booklet prepared by 


Margaret Greenleaf for Chicago Varnish Company. 


The Chicago Varnish Company’s address in New York is 38 Vesey 
Street; in Chicago, 27 Dearborn Aveuue. 
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Hall 
Marks 


Sargent’s Artistic Hard- 
ware is the “Hall Mark” 
on the perfectly trimmed 
house. 

If you are building or 
remodeling do not make 
the mistake of leaving 
to one less interested, 
the selectionof hardware 
for your home. 


Sargent’s 
Artistic 
Hardware 


offers a wide variety of beau- 
tiful designs that harmonize 
perfectly with any style of 
architecture or finish. 


If you will write for a copy 
of Sargent’s Book of Designs 
(sent free) you will find it of 
valuable assistance in the 
choosing of your hardware 
trimmings. This book is re- 

lete with suggestions for 

ome-builders and tells about 
the Easy Spring Principle of 
Sargent’s Locks. 

Ask for a copy to-day. 


SARGENT & CO., 140 Leonard St 
New York. 
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DELINEATOR _—- 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.00 








DON’T WAIT:—The offer is er for 

new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 














PLEASURING IN THE OPEN 


( Continued from page 35 ) 

sailing some peak that had offered us “‘ challenge 
summons’’— as 5 Bo Burro ae puts it. Sometit 
we would return from a long ride and climl 
fagged, but geri wild turkey dinner would 
store us; and after dinner we would tak: 








blankets and aoe! on hillside, to rest luxur 
ly and to watch the | lay fade from the 1 
the moon flood gulch lark mountain witl 





ance of the night. A ymetimes we piled |] 
great ferns for beds, slept all night out on the 
side. At the end of the seven weeks we went 
boasting rude health equal the cowboy landlot 
It goes without saying that not every woma 








go to mountain ranch in search of primitive 
outdoor life; many must take their outings at hi 
And in the genial summer time, when all t 
wears holiday aspect, a pretty good substitut: 
camping-vacation is to be had in one’s ow 
yard. Out on the porch not a little of the 

the house can be carried on, should be carried 
out in the shade of the grounds one can writé 
letters, take one’s sewing and reading rl 
time burdensome tasks will lose 1 ) little of 
burdensomeness, the work be ace omplis 
quickly, profitably; for if out-of-doors is d 


ing, it is also vitalizing 
When work is fin 





ii ~) I 1 pleasal € 
idle out-of-doors. It makes me nervous to sit 
idle hands indoors, | . 4 spend hours 
open doing nothing and not feel restless or 
science-stricken. The trees influence to st 
one thinks of noiseless growth and the dign 
quiet. The ‘glad grass,” the skies that ‘1 
blue,” the whole summ ( spect makes a | 
meant to be seen, God surely intended we 


take time for. 


For Womankind 





For womankind I would advocate outd 
tivity and I would advocate outdoor inact 
idling, outdoor looking-o: Iam not so stre 
as to prescribe for the generality of wome 
club and tennis racquet, though personally 
fond of golf-club and tennis racquet. The 
time to be active, and a time to be inactive 
just to ‘‘lie still in the lap the green world 
rest and grow. he kindliest, most efficient 1 


is our great earth-mother 

We should not be af 
(fearful either of conventi 
is good to sit on the ground, lie on the ground 
on the ground. Take your afternoon siesta 
doors, if so fortunate as to have a secluded | 
ground to yourself, or, next best, in a secluded 
of your porch. Now and then set the tabl 
doors. (In my liking { r open-air cafe Iam ¥ 
to be called sister by ent 1 Italian 
what outdoor regimen does for the Italian 
even those brought up oa scanty fare kept ne 
and round-cheeked by the und sunshine ir 
they spend so many hours each day. I wou 
a house fairly inside out; no dim, dark dining-1 
and bedroom for me, save on most tropical d 
most impossible weather 

But let us return to active pleasuring in the 
to active pleasuring in reach of the average won 
One of the simplest pleasures, in reach 
country and town woman, is the searching { 
gathering flowers of field and wood. TI 
dwelling in aforementioned much-peopled plax 
fiud it possible to keep in touch with ths 
array of wild bloom from wind-flower to gent 
from early beautiful brave blossom to las 
flower comer. I rather have my roo! 
bloom from field and wood, bloom gathered b1 
own hands, than with florist-shop wares, hov 
“improved.” The delicate wild growths hav: 
individuality of beauty, and 

“Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought 

I repeat, to both town woman and country woma 
the wild-flower invitation is offered, may be accept 
at small cost of effort and money outlay 
generally offer easy t ( 
and wood; country rv 
walker, to bicyler, to horsewoman, and motorist 

From wind-flower to gentian is many month 
long, full days, fine opportunity for wealth of heal 





rtation to tringing f 





ve invitation to stur 
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If You Are Building 


you owe it to yourself to carefully invest. 
igate the steam or hot water radiation to 
be installed and to decide whether you 
will use the old style, bulky, heavy cast 
iron radiators or the latest known to 
modern heating practice. 


KINNEAR 
Pressed Radiators 


occupy less than half the space of cast iron and 
weigh but one-third as om They afford the 
quickest, most positive control of heat. Their sur- 
face is perfectly smooth, affording no lodgment for 
dust and making them sanitary. They may be 
decorated in any color in harmony with finish of 
the room. On account of their light weight 


Kinnear Pressed Radiators 
‘ay be placed 
On the wall_off the floor—out of the way 
Talk with your architect about the advantages 
of Pressed Radiators or write us for Catalogue 
*“‘E”’ and any information you desire. Don't over- 
look this opportunity to save room in your home ot 
any building you erect. Write us today. 


The Pressed Radiator Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











i Vols. XVIII and XIX 
The House Beautiful Yo's. XV ether, now 


ready. Price $3.00, express paid. T 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bldg., Chicago: 














itsetttee PLANO 


1 the world’s largest music house. Is this wha’ 

muld like toown? Splendid MUSICAL QU SLri 
th e best value for the money beyond the shadow 
Write for copy of “‘A Piano Book ” (Free), 

ibes twenty leading makes of _—— illus- 












» latest case designs and quotes the lowest net 
k and Chicago prices. Easy monthly payments 


LYON HEALY, aoZ&S%x., CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval. 
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Economy, Durability, and Cost 
are the three important factors of a heating system. 


McLain Heaters 


are the most economical in action — most durable in 
wear — and cost only as much as they must —— to 
as good as they are. 
McLain Radiators 
combine unusual beauty in design with large heating 
capacity. 
All Heights—All Sizes—All Styles 


Write today to Department “‘ A“ for Our Art Book— 
a most beautiful book — full of interest and suggestions to home 
makers, FREE. 


THE J. H. McLAIN COMPANY 


Works and General Office - Canton, Ohio 
New York, 242 Fourth Ave Cleveland, 1334 Prospeet Ave, 
Chieago, 40 Dearborn St. Indianapolis, 230 E. Ohio St. 








Tem A SUMMER 
VACATION 


Why Not Spend It In The 


Rocky Mountain Region? 


CAMPING, HUNTING, FISHING 
SIGHT-SEEING—EVERY WHERE 


If bent on research, visit the 
Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa 
Verde in Southwestern Colo- 
rado. 

The Cave and Cliff Dwell- 
ings of Pajarito Park and the 
Pueblos of Taos, Santa Clara, 
San Ildefonso in Northern 
New Mexico, or the Natural 
Bridges of Southern Utah. 


They can all be 
reached by the 


DENVER & RIO 
GRANDE SYSTEM 


For descriptive literature address 


S. K. HOOPER 


General Passenger Agent 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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“The House Beautiful’ ‘s,2. "2727" 


, which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 











—Pure Water 


Fon know that impure water undermines the health. You 
a that it vulgarizes the table. Do you know that it is 
FIL? ure, sparkling, and absolutely safe, by the NAIAD 
ti R?—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, posi- 
vely Germ-proof, and endorsed by expert eanitarians 
wherever known, Booklet G, on PURE WATER, Free. 





The Naiad Filter Co. ‘sei Mss. 














Fight the “‘ White Plague’’ with Fresh Air! 


“It is am outrageous shame that so many people die needlessly of Tuberculosis. 





Tuberculosis is generally nothing short of suicide. People coop themselves up in the 
stuffy, vitiated air of living rooms all day and night and then wonder why the ‘White 
Plague’ slowly chokes them to death. Get out into the fresh air that God gave you! You 
have no excuse for breathing poison when for a few dollars modern devices make it 
possible to fill your lungs with the } 
breath of life. ""—From Dr. Baker 


address to tubercular patient OSE 
_|M, Portable CL 

| & Open-air 
M, Cottages 


are as movable as a tent, as comfortable as a house; Water Tight Roof 
and Dry Matched Pine Floor. Light and Fresh Air in abundance. 
Enclose 2c stamp for handsome Illustrated Catalogue of our M. & M. 
Portable Houses, Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, eto, 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT, 2 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., “8: Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 
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True Mission Furniture 


BIT of good furniture supplies us with 
A something of human companionship. 

It has been shaped by the hand of man 
and is the result of the outpouring of his intel- 
ligence, sentiment and imagination. For this 
reason mission pieces in their quietness can 
never become common or tiresome. They | 
are our comrades and breathe the human | 
spirit that has gone into them. And as com- | 
rades they have nothing.to conceal. They 
mystify us with no curves or swirls; they | 
offend us with no villainous “ carving. ” They | 
are open-faced and easy to understand. We _| 
therefore trust and embrace them as friends | 
devoid of deception. 

True mission pieces have that best of all | 
attributes of friendship —they continue | 
with us. The plentifulness of timber in 
them, their strength and stability make them 
not only congenial companions but hardy 
ones as well. We do not fear that they will | 
ever become charges on our hands — broken | 
and decrepit, yet too much beloved to throw 
away. 

Mission pieces have for us a meaning 
which they would not possess were they 
merely bits of objective beauty. They are 
meant to sustain their share of the toil and 
burdens of life by relieving weariness and 
providing comfort. The money we put into 








them is expended not for the superfluous and 
ornamental but for the supply of our primary 
needs. The judicious buyer for this reason | 
takes increasing satisfaction from his pur- | 
chase of these pieces. 

Among the few assemblers of furniture 
who have adhered closely to the monk-con- 
ceived style perhaps none should be better 
known than the Storey Furniture Company, 
295-297 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Every suc- 
cessful business enterprise is and must be, 
of course, on a commercial basis, and their 
store, ‘‘The Home of Mission Furniture,” 
near Van Buren St., has not been exempt | 
from this condition. But the Storey under- | 
taking stands for more than a commercial 
purpose. It sprang as much from the heart | 
as from the head of its founder and represents | 
an ideal about which have clustered both | 
sentiment and affection. The monkish type | 
of beauty has been deemed worthy of the un- | 
divided attention of some assembler of good | 
furniture. And the Storey Furniture Com- | 
pany has taken up the task with intelligence 
and enthusiasm. 





~ You i Ever Use Press Clippings? 


i inted in the newspa; popes, magne, 
Toe Unies Santen on any particular subject ? 
describing what you want us to clip, en- 
tye ore denebig service for one month, mail- 
aes or weekly all clippings fou 
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$4. 00 St ere 
Apply now. 
The Pulverized Manure Co.,24Union Stock Yards, Chicago. | 











and beauty to be harvested. It is not alone in the 
spring the dear, democratic wild-growths adorn thi 
wayside, but the summer through and into lat: 
autumn, yes, even into winter those that seek may 
find. In midwinter standing knee-deep in snow in the 
Adirondack mountains I have plucked delicate fern 

early in April have on the edge of 

swamp in the north woods and raised the piak 
tipped arbutus from the frosty grass; in a field i 
Chicago, actually within the limits of the town, | 
have watched a three-seasons’ 
bloom — purple of violet, purple of wild iris, th 
flush of the wild rose, glow of wild geranium, gol 
of sun-flowers, saucy yellow of black-eyed Susans 


broken ice 


proc ession of W il 


and then the snow of frost-daisies. If one will | 

use the seeing eye, will exert oneself, here and ther 
— along railroad cutting, in wood and field, by 

ditch and dyke, north and south, east and west 





*“*In the Genial Summer Time” 


beauty \ 
irom wil 


rich or poor may gather of such free 
long, fruitful, wonderful out-of-doors 
flower to gentian. 

Who is it sings of ‘‘green days in forests and blu 
days at sea’? How the phrase brings up vit 
summer holidays spent in the greenwood, on ocea 
lake, and river. Happy the man, woman, or child 
that dwells close to some boatable water, no matter 
how small, for here such satisfying pleasure is to be 
had; the rigorous morning row, every muscle in the 
body exercised as one bends to the oars; quiet drif 
ing in the “dead hours of the afternoon’’; glorious 
sail over moonlit waters. And happy the mar 
child, or woman that lives in reach of bathing beach 
or swimming-hole. Shall I ever feel a moment more 
triumphant, exultant, than that I realized water 
really is buoyant, I could float! Blasé women, 
you never have learned to swim, learn; back wil 
come zest and joy in life 

Some of us live in unbroken prairie country, mat 
in land where mountain peak or foot-hills rise. Thy 
average woman may not care for ambitious or 
hazardous mountain climbing, but I am sure the 
average woman can find p leasure and — 
attaining hill-top of moderate height and difficulty 
If there be hill or peak i n your neighborhood that 
you are unfamiliar with, have never ascended, have 
never seen the miles and miles of emis that 
spreads on and on from the height, clamber up some 
day; nothing better for y _ lungs than such work 
good to feast eye and soul on wide distances. 

In real mountain climbing, where there are narrow 
ledges and dizzying precipices, the amateur climber 
learns many valuable and a woman may 
well be grateful for steadied nerves, strengthened 


lessons; 


| habit of persistence in face of obstacles, increass 


should not fair woman be 
desirable attribute 


of courage. For why 
brave woman, too! — courage, 
in all mankind. 

I grew up — I blame much of it on training — a 

hysical coward, afraid of lightning, afraid of a 
Canoe, afraid of the dark, afraid of everything. Iam 
not very brave now, yet not such a craven as for- 
merly. As I look back I can trace the beginning of 
confidence to the time I mastered the bicycle; then 
horseback riding, where I was forced to depend on 
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About this Catalog and 
Greenhouse Sense 


and vegetables every month in the year, 
the pleasure the health that working 


among growing things is bound to give. 
In either case you must have a house so 
constructed that it takes advantage of every 
possible growing condition that will benefit 
the plants. 

Perhaps you are not aware that there is 
a carefully worked out, scientific way to 


build greenhouses, and that a carpenter 
cannot put one up which will ever be any 
sort of success. There are many elements 
entering into a right plant home that only 
those who know plants and various con- 
structions, can with intelligence deal. 
for these reasons that we printed this 
elaborate catalog with its many beautiful 
illus 
greenhouses, and the best way we know 
_ — is to send you something 


lat te 


sen 


cvoness 


U-BAR 


tratio 


u want to know and ought to know. 


7 =i Designers and Builders U-Bar 


wa Building, 4th Avenue and 23rd 






want a greenhouse for either of 
distinct reasons: to have flowers 


It’s 


ns. Frankly, it is meant to sell 


ls thoroughly and interestingly just 


t free. 
Pierson U-Bar Company, 





A Greenhouses, Metropolitan 


Street, New York. 
_— 
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Regular 


{$7.00 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME 


$4.00 





DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


new 


rande for your magazine reading now 


and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
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REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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myself, where, if ever I was to learn to ride, I was 
hound to put some faith in my steed as a creature of 
safety and friendliness, helped still more; and 
mountain climbing, by horse and afoot, a further 
aid to lessen cowardice. And I am sure if such a 
coward as I could make some progress, find zest in 
these forms of outdoor play, any woman, no matter 
how timid and trembly, can overcome timidity and 
trembling, arrive at the goal of enjoyment. Wo- 
men, for the sake of health and wholesome joys, do 
not shun, but make friends with, the open. 








HOW SHE TOOK HIS PROPOSAL 


I begged Marie to smile on me, 
For I with love was daft. 
Shesmiled! She more than smiled, for she 
Just held her sides and laughed. 
— Philadelphia Press. 








“Here’s a wireless message,’ announced the 
business manager, ‘‘from a man who desires to take 
our entire ‘Help Wanted’ department for to-day’s 
issue.’ ‘Where is he?” inquired the managing 
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The Sanitary Importance 
of Alabastine 


Alabastine is made from an antiseptic 
rock and becomes a part of the solid wall 
when applied. It cannot breed disease 
germs nor insects because it contains 
nothing upon which they can live, and 
it affords no place for them to lodge. 






' . € 8 

. 
The Sanitary 
is more durable, more artistic and more eco- 
nomical than kalsomine, wall paper, oil cloth or 
tapestries, as well as being more sanitary than 
any other material for the wall. j 

Any one can apply Alabastine and any one can 
use the Alabastine stencils, which are sold at 
trifling cost by all dealers in Alabastine. 

The book, ‘Dainty Wall Decorations,” 
contains several attractive color plansfor 
each, Sent po-tpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10¢ coin or stamps. Sample Ala- 
bastine tint cards will be mailed free on 
request. 

Alabastine is sold in properly labeled 
carefully Sealed 5-Ilb, packages by dealers in 
drugs, paints, hardware and general merchan- 
dise, at 55c the package for tints, and 50c for 
white. Ask your dealer for Alabastine and in- 
Sist upon getting Alabastine. 


and 


The Alabastine Company, 


910 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern OMec, Dept. K, 105 Water Street, New York City, 





















KEWANEE 
Boilers 


To Heat Buildings 


KEWANEE Fire Box Boilers for 
residences, flats, office buildings, 
schools, ete., are considered 
Standard. 

They are built of steel and are ab- 
solutely safe—each boiler tested 
to 125 pounds pressure. 
Insurance Companies will insure 
KEWANEE Boilers without ques- 
tion—that means something to 
the owner of a building. 
KEWANEE Fire Box Boilers are 


easy to install, easy to operate, easy to clean, cost less and require 


less fuel than any other boiler made. 


absolutely true. 


A strong statement, but - 


For interesting information, not generally known, about Steam or Hot Water 


Heating, send toda 


for our free book, ‘‘ Kewanee Heating Methods.”’ It 


will give you food for thought, and suggestions that will save you money. 
Kewanee Beiter Cowvany 138 Franklin Street, Kewanee, IIL. 








MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU'RE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist,” 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 


rated Talcum 


Bo 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, a sure 


relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ** box 
that lox’’--for your protec 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
& guarantee of purity. 
Delightfil after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No.1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 
G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 
Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TalcumPow der 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets. 













may be idle this month. 
Yes, but it’s never idle 
long. All through Fall, 
Winter and Spring it 
heats with such a nice- 
ty, that nothing can be- 
gin to equal it for 
healthful comfort 
This open fire heats 
one room or several; 
same or different floors. 
By the Jackson system 
of ventilating with the 
grate, fresh air is 
drawn from outdoors. 
It burns coal, wood 

or gas, and actually 
gives four times the 
heat of the ordinary 
open fire. 


Send for Our Free Book 


It explains and illustrates how this 
perfect heating and ventilating is 
accomplished; shows the many 
styles of Jackson Grates and Man- 
tels and gives prices. Send postal. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO. 
47 Beekman St. New York 
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Dwight, TM. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Lexington, Mass. 





Birmingham, Ala. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 

San Franciseo, (al. 

Denver, Col, 

West Haven, Conn, 

Washington, D. (. 
211 N, Capitol St. 


Portland, Me. 


Omaha, Neb. 


For Liquor and ; 


A scientific remedy which has been skillfully 
and successfully administered by medical 
specialists for the past 28 years. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
265 S. College Ave. 


Cor. Cass and 25th Sts. 
North Conway, N. H. 


Drug Using 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
White Plains, N. ¥. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Philadeiphir , Pa. 
812 N. Broad St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

1246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, KR. L 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont, Canada. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Leadon, England. 
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EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 
Pieces the Collectors Seek and Their Makers 


N America the first silversmith was John Hull, 

who went to Boston from England in 1635. 

He was one of the founders of the First Church, 

and his work is to be seen on much ecclesias- 

tical silver which belonged to the earliest 

churches of Boston and its vicinity. By 1652 he 

was associated with Richard Sanderson, and they 
worked together till 1683. 

At Newburyport from 1683 to 1737 Samuel Ver- 
non worked at his trade as a silversmith, and al- 
though he does not seem to have made so much 
church silver as the first-named firm, his tankards 
were solid and fine, but not of such size as those 
made by the Dutch silversmiths settled in New 
York, at Albany and about Schenectady. 

Although silverware was made here at an early 
date, it was also brought here in articles which have 
an unfamiliar ring to our ears. Capt. Thomas 
Eaton, who died in New York in 1668, leaves by 
will to Abigail, the wife of a friend, “my silver boat, 
a silver meat fork and a silver spoon.” 

Mary Jansen, who died in 1679, left to her dif- 
ferent daughters a silver bodkin, a silver chain with 
keys and a silver chain with case and a cushion. 
John Haines of New York had when he died in 1691 
sixteen silver spoons valued at $46.00, a tankard 
valued at $50.00 and a sword with a silver handle. 

John Oort, whose wife, Sarah, became later the 
wife of the notorious Capt. Kidd, died possessed 
of 104 ounces of silver which were valued at $500. 
This valuation must have been based on the type 
of pieces left, for the value of silver by the ounce 
up to 1700 was a little more than six shillings an 
ounce. Christiana Cappoens, whose will was filed 
in 1687, left much gear, and mentions among the 
silver bequeathed to her daughters’ beakers, cups, 
pepperbox, cups with covers, salt cellars, also ‘‘a 
silver beaker marked with the full name of Chris- 
tiana Roselaers and her coat of arms,” a silver 
mustard pot, spoons, tumblers and a church book 
with silver clasps and a chain. 


Dutch Toys 

In fact, in these old inventories there are many 
mentions of the Bible. It seemed to come next to 
the “‘feder bed” in the estimation of the makers of 
these wills, and very often the silver chain and tips 
are also specified in the lists. 

Silver wrought East India spice boxes are men- 
tioned in some of the wills which were made before 
1700, and Margaret Van Varick of Flatbush had 
seventeen pieces of silver playthings and toys. They 
were those enchanting little Dutch silver toys, 
windmills, boxes, wheelbarrows and other things 
which collectors seek industriously to-day and think 
antique because the skillful Dutch workman who 
is making them for the trade imitates the old ones 
with all their irregularities. 

A few of the famous Dutch silversmiths who were 
settled in New York with the dates of their activity 
are as follows: Cornelis, Kiersteade, Everadus Bo- 
gardus, Benjamin Wyncoope were all at work prior 
to 1700; Jacob Vanderspiegel and Benjamin Kip 
before 1710; Cornelius Cornelison, Conraet Ten Eyck, 
Peter Vegereau, John Brevoort, Adrian Bancker, 
Richard Van Dyck, all before 1750. Many of them 
have left examples of their work, which can be 
found among the old New York families. 

On this old silver the hand work is very apparent, 
particularly on hollow pieces like beakers, por- 
ringers, cups and the like. The mark of the mallet 
with which it was beaten into shape can generally 
be detected on the under side, and is really next in 
value to the hall-mark, which is the letter used to 
denote the year of its make. 


This usage of marking old silver with a letter to 
denote the year it was made, and a device to show 
in which country, besides the private mark or mono 
gram, is one of the causes which have contributed t 
keeping the value of silver antiques high. If son 
such process had obtained among furniture makers 
what a boon it would have proved to collectors! 

With American silver the hall-mark is wanting 
but its place is often supplied by the initials of the 
maker, and then its time of manufacture can be 
told within a few years. 

The silver made here by the earliest makers was 
generally good in shape but simple in decoratio1 
As wealth and prosperity increased it became mor 
ornate and was decorated with repoussé work 
which in its turn was succeeded by engraving 

The small pieces were no longer the best Americat 
makers could do, and punch bowls of generous 
proportions, ewers, basins for laving the hands or 
for baptismal use were often found in the hot 
of the rich and in wealthy churches 

Perhaps the church which owns the finest colle: 
tion of old silver in the United States is King’ 
Chapel in Boston. Its silver has been greatly added 
to lately by members who have bought pieces from 
other churches unable to keep them. Within th 
last few years it has secured pieces made for thé 
New North Church by one of Boston’s most famou 
makers, John Burt, which date from 1735 to 1741 
Even more interesting are other pieces which a1 
dated 1714, 1716 and 1717 


Names and Dates of Early Makes 

Harvard College owns a superb two-handled cu) 
by this same John Burt. The First Church, Dor 
chester, and in the First Church, Boston, both owt 
fine old pieces which were made in 1672 and 1680 
the latter the work of Jeremiah Dummer of Bostor 

For the benefit of collectors or ow ners, the follow 
ing names and dates of early makes are giver 
Boston, John Dixwell, 1681 and 1725; J. Trott 
1750; J. Edwards, 1730; T. Emery, 1810; W 
Holmes, 1752; B. Burt, 1790; J. Loring, 1785 
Daniel Boyer, 1790; R. Farnum, 1800; Cleveland 
grandfather of Grover Cleveland, Norwich and 
Salem, 1820; Pierpont, 1800; J. McFarlane, 1800 
J. Potwines, 1775; B. Burt, 1728, 1803 

In New York were, besides the Dutch maker 
already named, Richard Overin, 1701; Stepher 
Bourdet, 1730; Silvester Morris, 1759; Cary Dunr 
1767; William Grigg, 1765; Walter Thomas, 1769 
John Lyng and John Heath, 1681; John Hastier 
1726; Joseph Pints, 1759; Benjamin Halstead 
1764; W. Gale, 1821; M. Myers, 1746; J. and P 
Targee, 1800, and Bartolo Schaats, 1708. 

Philadelphia had Cesar Griselm by 1700, J 
Anthony, 1788; J. Kucher, 1810. Newport had 
Samuel Vernon, 1683; J. Otis, 1750. Newburyport 
had J. Moulton, 1765. Charlestown had J. Austin 
1719. There was J. Andrews at Norfolk, Va., 1810 
and there were silversmiths at work earlier thar 
this in Charleston, 8. C 

Besides the articles of use for domestic ar 
ecclesiastical purposes mentione 1, there were small 
things like buckles for shoes and knee, handles for 
knives and scissors, labels for decanters of wine, 
nutmeg boxes to carry in the pocket for spicing wine, 
thimbles, and, finest of all, candlesticks. 

Some of these last were large and massive, rich 
with wrought patterns on the bases and with 
bobéches of the same metal to catch the grease as 
melted from the burning candle 

Bowls of every size and degree of plainness, from 
the small ones to use on the tea equipage to thi 


18 


great one with battlements on it for punch. Then 
there were the caudle cups, which appeared with 
frequency in those great old families which pre. 
cluded all thoughts of race suicide. 

Then there were ladles which were used either for 
the punch bowl or the caudle, and they had a lip on 
one end out of which the liquor could be 
without slopping it. They had most often slender 
handles of twisted whalebone, black and delicate 
ind sometimes a coin was set in the bottom of the 
bowl part, but this should not be taken as an indies. 
tion of the age of the ladle, for it was generally 
chosen for the beauty of the coin, one with a choice 
head on it being the favorite. 

No article on silverware, no matter how brief, 
should close without an abundant mention of 
America’s greatest silversmith. His name was 
Paul Revere, and he achieved a reputation in mor 
ways than one, as every school child of the present 
day can tell you. One cannot say whether he him- 
self was most gratified at his success as a maker of 
eannon and bells or as an engraver or as 8 silver. 
smith, in which last branch he included the making 

f gold beads and very dainty thimbles. 

Paul Revere came by his trade of silversmith 
naturally, as his father was one before him and was 
f Huguenot extraction. The natural bent which 
Paul had toward an artistic career led him to design 
many of the choice patterns with which the silver- 
ware was decorated, as well as to improve on the 
shapes of the pieces themselves. 

His coffee pots and urns ure extremely graceful, 
his creamers low and wide. The tankards have 
rising tops, as was the mode at this period, but ar 
much more elegant than those of many of his con- 
té mporaries 

At the exhibition of early American silver which 
vas held at Boston last summer a whole case was 
filled with the work of the Reveres alone. Perhaps 
the most beautiful piece was a covered porringer 
xquisite in shape, which bears on its handle the 
ntwined initials of Paul and his wife, and was made 

yr their own use. 


Paul Revere’s Punch Bowl 
There was also on exhibition that punch bowl 
nade by Revere which is so connected with our early 
story that it gives you a thrill just to look at it. 
It is inseribed, ‘‘To the Memory of the Glorious 
Ninety-two Members of the Hon’ble House of ~— 
ntatives of the Massachusetts Bay, Who Un- 
sunted by the Insolent Menaces of Villains in 
‘ower, from a Strict Regard to Conscience and the 
iberties of their Constituents, on the 30th of June, 
1768, voted NOT to Rescind.” On the other side 
t reads, “No. 45, Wilkes and Liberty,” and then 
me all the names. y 
The Revere silver is often decorated with beauti- 
il crests and coats of arms besides the wonderful 
patterns which Paul designed. That his prices 
were somewhat stiff is shown by a receipted bill 
y 





\is which is exhibited in one of the cases at the 
‘ld South Church. It reads: 
1770. Mav 28. 
Tristram Dalton, Esq., to Paul Reve a 


lo a Silver Can, weight 14 02z., at 7s.......+: 4 

PD Gee PA ince ccecianewsscascemen 1 10 

To Engraving the ATMOS. ....0000000000008 
£6 18 


June 6. Ree’d the above in full of Jona Snelling, Es4. 
The reckoning seems a trifle queer, but it is given 
just as it was on the bill. ’ 
The mark of the Reveres varied on different 
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Our Gillow 
Lyre Tilt-up Table 


No. 110. Period: Colonial Empire 





be Psychology 
of Our 
Old Time Furnishing 








Why do people all over the wozld write us 
for suggestions, colour schemes, samples of our 
wall papers and stuffs; and pictures of furniture? 
Because with these we show a grasp, enthusiasm 
and a blithe and light-hearted sense of well-being 
in our work, and carry this cheer (our peculiar 


brand of Christian Science) into their homes. Arm Chair 


Queen Anne. 


Our Seven Oak 





t2. Peri 


Our suggestions are for rooms that show a 
soft confusion of colour harmonies with time-mellowed fabrics and deep-toned, 
companionable chairs and things. 

So send along your plans and tell us your ideals and pre-conceptions, and, 
without charge or obligation, we shall help you “walk the floor.” 

Also write for our booklets. 


VERBECK, WHYBROW & CROSSLEY CO., Inc. 


Period Furnishing—French, Renaissance, Colonial. 


Mauser Building, 298 Fifth Avenue, New York. Entrance on Thirty-first Street. 





pieces, and it does not seem probable that all the 
pieces which bear the name of Paul Revere were 
made by him. The Revere mark was the name 
“Revere” impressed in capitals in a small oblong. 

On many of the pieces on the side of the oblong 
which faces the letter ‘‘R”’ is a small dot. This is 
commonly taken to mean that the piece was the 
work of Paul’s own hand, and it is certain that the 
pieces are of exceptionally high grade. A tankard 
on exhibition in the Boston State House has this 
extra dot. 

fevere made manv communion services with 
graceful chalices and slender stemmed goblets, 
wreathed and entwined with flowers and scrolls. 
His alms basins and those for baptism were also 
choice pieces of werkmanship, and his shoe buckles 
were wrought toa remarkable degree of ornamen- 
tation. 

Another object which might take the form of 
great beauty and which came from the Revere 
shop was the silver button. In the days when it 
was the fashion to have metal buttons on the rich 
coats of velvet and satin some of the dandies owned 
a’ Many as ten or twelve dozen wrought silver 
buttons of various sizes and shapes. They must 
have been a source of income to the old silversmiths. 


ONE WAY OUT 

(Continued from page 24) 
embarrassed by their presence, and therefore 
they trust our words of welcome. How 
pitiable it was to run in a flurry from the 
kitchen when some one called, throw off an 
apron, smooth a collar, thinking all the while 
of the loaves that would probably burn 
before the torturing affair was over! Yes, 
truly, I cannot understand why I did not 
long ago find the right way out —I who so 
passionately believe in work, who adore the 
saint who said: “To work is to pray.” 











ust Physicians often prescribe change of air. Put in fire- 
tak places, excellent in sickness. They are the best ven- 
tilators. Send for our catalogue illustrating BRICK 

=; MANTELS. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Com- 


pany, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











1907 


announces the publication of an enlarged 

edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illustration in miniature of one of 

the new designs. This book has had more thought and labor expended 

on it than any of its predecessors. It contains tioor plans, descriptions, 

estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. Indesign, and in its valueto 

all who intend to builda beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 
Price of Colonial House, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid 


Address: E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 17 State St., New York 


COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 
MR. E. §. CHILD, Architect, 














the house is so full of happiness that your 
presence can add nothing more. Your place 
in my heart no one else can fill. And my 
house will lack something, I know not what, 


You will smile, Beatrice,and say: “To the 
proselyte belongs enthusiasm.” Well, if I 
was enthusiastic before, I ought to be quite 
transported now. Weareallsohappy. My 


You 


brave religion has found the right condition. 
I am no longer putting new wine into old 
bottles, or trying to turn an old mummy 
casket into a cradle. I have escaped from a 
network of rooms into one large beautiful 
room that is full of meaning, the scene of 
freedom, of activity, and of repose too. In 
the house there is not so much as a corner for 
the slave. And is not slave labor the central 
idea of our domestic architecture? How 
ignoble! But we have changed all that! 
Are you out of patience? Only wait. I 
shall say no more now. You are coming to 
visit us this very summer — the first time in 
twenty years! I would not have you think 


until you have seen and enjoyed it, 
will see my girls too, and our dear old Sofie, 
who, after all, is only our age. She lives but 
two streets away, in her own house. She still 
comes to us in periods of storm and stress, and 
the girls make a pretense of helping her at 
times; so you see we are not to lose her out of 
our lives altogether. 

So then farewell, till we meet again! Do 
not be shocked, when you see me, at the dif- 
ference between eighteen and thirty-eight. 
In a few days you will become accustomed to 
the change and I shall appear to you just as 
I used to. Iam sure of it. Farewell once 
more. AmeELIA Harr. 
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Morgan Doors | 
have individual character and dis- | 
tinct style. Tt artists who desigrt i 
| Morgan Doors give tl i dignity 
~ AY of treatment to be found innoother |} 
j kind. They are built with the idea ' 
} fi enduring as long as the building lasts 
h | Morgan Db rs ite IT ade 1 : k 
' i large variety « f designs The na | 
iy “Morgan” w be found on th | 
| of every Hardwood Door we mak | 
and is your guarantee of abs 
satisfaction ( 
v4 Write to-day for our handsome il- i 
; lustrated book, *‘ The Door Beauti 
/ j ful,’’ showing some of the details { 
of the beauty of design of the } 
Morgan Doors 
Morgan Company 
Ts y 
Dept. E Oshkosh, Wis. | 
Distributed By Morgan Sash & Dox | 
Company, Chicago, I Morgan Comy | 
ny, Oshkosh, W Rio caans Cnenie 
Baltimore, M N 
_ _— 




















In This Charming House 


All the windows are CASEMENTS 
swinging out, convenient, practical 
and a joy and comfort to the owner 
With one hand he can unlock, swing 
and re-lock his sash in any position, 
and he does NOT have to open the 
screens. 


Our beautiful FREE Booklet tells why 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
Record-Herald Building CHICAGO 

















Fine Hardwood Flooring | 
Moore’s Floor Wax | 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 
and Booklet on Flooring and Finishes 


E. B. MOORE & CO. 
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I used to foller up de — camp-meetings ani 
rit converted and baptizec 


( 


‘“Was them chickens or kittens that master brought 


mena 


nd wins back all their wages. 


nd that the case here. 


I 


rertrude 


n New York, “‘but I have seen some that are ridie- 


Yew York to see the sights. 


He mounted the steps and entered. 


ve with them that is filling the insane asylums— 








NONSENSE! 


] I never told lies when I was a boy, Willie 
, When did you begin, papa? ~ Slovo, 
=== 7 


Any one can live without servants. It’s how to 


) } ork Idea. 


Urs. Lawson How can Mrs. Wykesleigh affoni 
keep three servants? Mrs. Dawson — Oh, ‘sh 
ys bridge with them every Monday afternoon 


Somerville Jour. 





wa 


Handout — You say you used to take baths 
rular twice a week? Weary Waggles — Yes, lady 


regular twice a week {ér 


hat dere wuz in it.—Lije. 
Servant Maid —I left my last place because | 


vuldn’t get enough to eat. Master You won't 
My wife does the cooking 
d there is always a lot left after every meal— 
feqgendorfer Blatter. ; 

If you please, ma’am,” said the servant from 
nland, ‘‘the cat’s had chickens.” “ Nonsense. 
!’ returned the mistress of the house 
You mean kittens. Cats don’t have chickens.’ 

last night?’ 
that’s what 


‘‘Chickens of course” “Well, 
the cat has had.’’ — Youth's 








ROVERS’ COIN 
In spite of all the homilies 
Of preachers and exhorters, 
Men often leave their better halves 
In quest of better quarters. 
— Town Topics. 





Your American flats are very convenient,’ 
| William T. Stead, the noted English journalist 
usly small. In fact,’’ said Mr. Stead, smiling, 
[ heard the other day of a flat-dweller who exclain- 
angrily: ‘What miserable luck! Here I’ve 
ght a concertina and there’s not a room in my‘ 

ide enough for me to play it in’ ” 


A SUMMERICYCLE 
\ boat and a beach and a summer resort, 
\ man and a maid and a moon; 
Soft and sweet nothings and then at the real 
Psychological moment a spoon. 
A whisper, a promise, and summer is o’er, 
And they part in hysteric despair 
But neither returns in the following June, 
For fear that the other is there.) 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Your sentence is to be suspended,”’ began the 
erciful court. “Great Scott, Jedge!” exclaimed 
‘“‘ef I’d knowed chicken stealing was 
iunging offense I wouldn’t have stole.”” — Phile- 
phia Ledger. 


prisoner, 


And do you have to be called in the morning?” 
ked the lady who was about to engage a new girl 
I don’t has to be, mum,” replied the — 
unless you happens to need me.’’ — Yonkers 


fatesman 








countryman went to 

Coming to the Metro- 
litan Museum, he was amazed to find that the 
\ission to this splendid building cost nothing 

“Your um- 
” said a uniformed official, extending his 

id. The countryman jerked back his umbrells, 
ughed scornfully, and turned on his heel. “4 
nowed there was some cheat about it when ye go! 
free,”’? he said. — Argonaut. 
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IN THE BILLIARD ROOM 
OF YOUR HOME OR CLUB 


j 
// an atmosphere of quietude and unobtrusive elegance is 
' demanded to influence those within to a sense of perfect 
ease and freedom. 
Nothing else can bestow so completely this effect as a floor of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Its property of noiselessness makes certain that no unnerving 
sound shall disturb the nicety of a player’s aim. Its sure and rest- 
ful contact under foot eases all strain of difficult positions and makes 
impossible the slightest slip. It can be rendered into more beautiful 
and harmonious designs than any other material. It will never show 
wear, but grow handsomer in coloring and finish with each year 
of use. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling will add as much to other parts 
of your residence as to the billiard room. In your vestibule it will 
give a striking and elegant effect. In your bathroom it will be warm 
under foot, sanitary and waterproof. In your kitchen and pantries 
it will be most easily kept clean, and restful to stand and walk upon. 
It is odorless, non-inflammable. 


Many other exclusive advantages to be gained by the use of Pennsylvania 
Rubber Tiling are told in our Catalog-of-Color-Designs, which will 
be sent free upon request. By supplying dimensions of any space you 
may wish covered, you will receive cost estimates and full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway. 
CHICAGO— 1241 Michigan Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad 


Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Pryor 
Street. 


BOSTON—20 Park Square. 


Tey 


Sete a 























BUFFALO—717 Main Street. 

DETROIT—237 Jefferson Ave. 

CLEVELAND—21 34-6 East Ninth 
Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO—512-14 Mis- 
sion Street. 


LONDON —26 City Road. 
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Special Features for the Fall issues of 


ae 


Samuel Merwin 


has just returned from a trip around t] h material for a series 
of articles that will perhaps prove t published. 
The title ““Drugging of a Race” sugg to universal 
sympathy — perhaps international 

400,000,000 Chinese is put at the 
with the September Number. 


Frank Fayant 

will give to our readers the “Story of 7 vith the early fall 
numbers. This most interesting man | 
political life to keep himself before 

what he does to get the people to e confidence 
they have in him. The story will t ored 
Lawson, but a story of the Lawson 
the investing public will be answer 


Frederick Upham Adams 


gives us “The History of Tammany of the most 
powerful political organization the wo: full of many 
interesting incidents of the growth o! 

and either made or ruined, and its m 
is made into a wonderfully fascinating 


Wallace Irwin . 


will continue to give his best work t 
“The Love Sonnets of a Car Condu call delight- 
fully funny. Exits Parker Buri V. Forry will 
continue to contribute their funny st 


Fiction 
The lovers of good strong fiction ha t them in the forth- 
coming issues of Success MAGAZINE. 


ing for early publication—Jor Linc: 
Zona GaLF, Cuarves Barret. Lo 


o 
Success Magazine 
is interesting every month from cover t 
readers. If you are not a regular 
will send you a sample copy. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


A Periodical of American I 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW IRK 


$1.00 PER YEAR 10 CENTS SINGLE COPY 
$1.50 PER YEAR CANADA ' 15 CENTS SINGLE COPY 
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